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THE NEW MUSIC HALL. 

The splendid new Music Hall of Boston is 
an ornament to our city, and is probably unsur- 
passed for architectural excellenee and beauty in 
this country. In a former number of the Picto- 
rial we have given its principal dimensions, and 


N 


below our artist, Mr. Rowse, gives us a very cor- 
rect and excellent interior view, taken facing the 
stage from the rear of the audience. It is truly 
superb, vast and magniticent in design, and com- 
pletely successful in execution, exhibiting genius 
in the conception, and great practical skill in the 


mechanical details. It has two tiers of light 
galleries on the sides, with room only for three 
rows of seats, with two galleries on the end more 
spacious. On the opposite end is a space for a 
large orchestra and an organ, which is entirely 
hidden from the audience behind elegant lattice 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


work. The seats are stuffed, with backs and 
arm rests, aud covered with blue and white fig- 
ured moreen, each seat being numbered. The 
interior is brilliantly lighted hy a flood of gas 
from above, around the cornices, and the effect 
upon the audience is very remarkable. 
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THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. -PERLEY POORE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


CHAPTER XIX—[conrinven.]} 
Making him a hurried sign to be quiet, Os- 
Aha, 
for you, but these good citizens have hunted you 
out.” 
had the prisoner placed on his horse, with strict 


manli said, count! I was just looking 


Then ordering a trooper to dismount, he 


instructions to kill him if he attempted to escape. 
This pleased the crowd much, and as the troop- 
ers trotted off to their barracks, 
ted with loud cries of “ Long live Bonaparte !” 


they were salu- 


“ Long live the consul’s guard !” 

The instant the squadron was within the bar- 
rack-walls, Osman!i ordered the prisoner to be 
conducted to his own room, where he soon joined 
him. 


“ Pardon me, count,” 


he said, as he entered, 
“for the unceremonious manner in which I have 
treated you. But—” 

“ But you have saved my life, my 
friend. I can even now feel 
their ferocious blows, and imagine myscif upon 
the verge of the grave. 


generous 
God reward you. 


Let me but once get out 
of France, and her people may elect their own 
politics. I shall not attempt to play the con- 
spirator again. But will I not involve you, my 
generous friend ?” 

“Nay, nay!” replied Osmanli. ‘“ And if you 
did, Iam repaying a debt. I shall see the first 
consul this very evening, and think I can obtain 
your pardon. Meenwhile my servant wiil aid 
you in changing your apparel. Adieu.” 

Late that night a post-carriage started from 
the barracks of thé guard, carrying the Count de 
Vergennes, with a passport as bearer of de- 
spatches to the Prussian government. Osmanli, 
finding General Bonaparte in excellent spirits at 
the dinner-table, and above all delizhted with his 
new regiment of guards, narrated their first ex- 
ploit. Bonaparte was delizhted. 
rule France a few years, though,” said he, “and 
this mob will behave differently. But your friend 
is free, and I will send him across the frontiers. 
Tell him that I respect men, although I oppose 
some principles.” 


“ Let me but 


Osmanii left soon after dinner, to prepare for 
his friend’s departure ; but Judith expressed so 
much interest in the matter, that he did not re- 
gret having relinquished a cherished project. In 
his dreams, however, he knelt at her feet, and 
told his love. Men, when the reveille awoke 
him, was he certain for a few moments whether 
he was an accepted suitor or not. 

“Well,” he muttered to himself, as he de. 
scended the barrack staircase, “a few days more 
will decide my fate.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

A BRIGHT AND JOYOUS CONSUMMATION. 

Ten days after the display chronicled in the 
preceding chapter, General Bonaparte took pos- 
session of the Tuileries palace, where the old 
Bourbon kings had lived for centuries. The 
procession was not a brilliant one, except in 
military pomp, but the Parisians filled the streets 
through which it passed. No sooner did Bona- 
parte enter his carriage, than the air seemed to be 
rent with a thunderburst of joyful cheering, that 
came reverberating back upon the utterers, and 
appeared, as the cortege proceeded, to increase 
in fervor and in strength. Arrived at the pal- 
ace, Bonaparte left his carriage, vaulted on 
horseback, and reviewed the troops ; after which 
the whole force defiled before him, as he sat on 
his charger, before the massive portals of the 


noble edifice. Around him were his generals 
and staff officers, “every one of whom had been 


in more battles than he numbered years ;”’ nor was 
there a more gallant cavalier on the ground than 
Osmanli, whose squadron, as it passed in review, 
Last in the brilliant 
came three brigades which had served 
in Italy and in Egypt, 


elicited loud encomiums. 
columns 
and whose colors were 
mere shreds of tattered silk, rent by bullets, and 
blackened in the smoke. carried 
past Bonaparte, he took off his hat, and saluted 
them with a profound reverence. 


As they were 


Shouts re- 
sounded through the air, and, ere they had ended, 
himself from his 
horse, entered the palace, and installed himself 


the dauntless general threw 


in the home of the monarchs of Fiance. 
A magnificent dinner followed, but Osmanli, 
who was among the guests, longed for the close 


of its details. At length every course was dis- 
posed of, and then the entire party repaired to 
the saloon. Here, for the first time since the 
death of her father, Osmanli found himself alone 
with Judith; but neither of them could converse 
on the ordinary topics. Their hearts were too 
full, and it was not until they had strolled out 
upon a balcony overlooking the gardens, that 
the young soldier found words. 
Judith,” ‘can you listen to me ¢” 


And as he gazed earnestly on her classical fea- 


said he, 


tures, pure as the moonbeams which shone on 
them, she seemed more bewitching than ever. 
She did not speak, for conflicting emotions stir- 
red her heart, but a deep sob convulsed her form, 
and her eyes To Os- 
manli, these tears fell like the dew of heaven, 
and, with the enthusiasm of poetic inspiration, 
he unburdened his soul. 

“The bright blush of shame mantles my 
cheek,” he exclaimed, “as I think how I was 
beguiled from your influence ; 
my honor, 


glistened with emotion. 


but never, upon 
never have I ceased to love you. 
When grief has oppressed me, or when joy’s 
bright smile has illuminated my existence—when 
my fondest hopes have been crushed, or when 
bright dreams have inspired my heart—your 
image has been my idol, and every pure thought 
has been mingled with Forgive 
me! Gladden my heart by some encouragement 


your name, 


that I may, when I have proven my worthiness, 
call yoa mine own. Let our lives mingle their 
currents, and let me, as your protector, replace 
your father’s loss.” 

There was no reply, for the agitated girl could 
not speak. But Osmanli took courage from the 
eloquent encouragement of her eyes, those tele- 
graphs of love, whose bright glances convey 
hope quicker than speech, even as the lightning 
far outstrips the thunder’s voice. At last she 
smiled through her tears, and whispered : 

And if I 
such love must 


“Let what has past be forgotten. 
am worthy of your devotion, 
make me happy.” 

They loved. But words cannot describe their 
interchange of sentiment, as for hours they paced 
up and down that old terrace. The moon shone 
brightly, and the stars beamed like diamonds 
from heaven, to hallow every thought. Within 
was dancing and gaicty—while the city before 
them was busy, and noisy, and bustling—but 
neither were thought of by the now happy cou- 
ple. Often, since that time, has the same terrace 
witnessed the interchange of vows, but among 
the many who have poured forth the hoarded 
treasures of their hearts, none have loved more 


devotedly than the Mameluke. Nor could he 


hear Judith own her preference for him, without 
feeling his heart’s chords vibrate before her voice 
like those of an Eolian harp touched by the south 
wind. 

They were happy. Heart responded to heart, 
and their every thought, acquiring ethereal in- 
spiration, mingled. And what can be holier, on 
earth, than the first interchange of vows, in soli- 
tude, and by the gentle lights of night. If ever 
a ray from the better world gilds the gloom 
which surrounds earth’s fairest creations—if ever 
the light of hope mantles the cheek of despond- 
ency—if ever an angel folds his nestling pinions 
to contemplate a scene of earthly happiness, it is 
when the solemn hour of night is awakened by 
the pure and ardent vows of two loving spirits. 
Past existence seems worthless, but the new love 
blooms as a heaven-budded plant, planted deep 
in the existence of each, and moistened by the 
fountains of life. 

“My children!” 

The promenaders stopped, for they recognized 
the voice of Madame Wilmot. ‘ My children,” 
she said, “for so I now feel that I may call you, 
inclination would have led me here an hoursince, 
to assure you how I rejoice in the betrothal of 
two so well qualified to make each other happy. 
Now, 
Madame Bongparte is inquiring for you, Judith, 


But I could not bear to interrupt you. 


and I can only say that I shall ever ask Heaven’s 
blessing upon your union.” 
As they entered the saloon, they met General 
Bonaparte, with Josephine hanging on his arm. 
“ Well, well!” he jocosely remarked,‘ “ while 
we have been receiving our guests, the major of 
my guards has been captivating my nightingale. 
But mind, major, you must 
not be tempted from the service again. 


So goes the world. 
France 
has need of such as you just now, and those who 
serve her will not be forgotten.” 

“Nay, general,” replied Osmanli, “‘ my heart 
is pledged to Judith, but my sword is at your 
disposal.” 

“ Well spoken. What say, Josephine, shall 
we not witness the marriage ceremony before the 
major is ordered on his first campaign !” 

“That,” said Josephine, “ will be as Judith 
says.” 

Judith hung her head and blushed. 

“T will set the day a fortnight hence, then, 
and we will have the marriage ceremony per- 
formed by the archbishop. Now, major, it is 
time for you to be in barracks, and Judith shall 
go with me to my study and sing me one of the 
airs with which she used to cheer my Egyptian 
campaign.” 

“I obey, general, and wish all good evening.” 

“ Bravo, You are a model soldier, 
and will make a model husband, I doubt not. 
Meanwhile, you can pass all your evenings here 


bravo! 


at the palace, if you will but return at a season- 
able hour, in order to be up at reveille.” 

When Osmanli awoke the next morning, it 
was with difficulty that he could persuade him- 
self that the events of the past evening were not 
But when, after morning parade, he 
called at the palace, he found that he was indeed 


a dream. 


a happy man. 

To add to his pleasure, he received a long 
letter that day from the Count de Vergennes, 
informing him that he had safely arrived in 
Prussia, and should, for the present, remain a 
quiet spectator of political events. His gratitude 
for the service Orimanli had rendered him, was 
unbounded, and he expressed strong hopes that 
at some time he would repay the debt. Accom- 
panying the letter was a small parcel, contain- 
ing a valuable diamond. 

To display the many other gifts which Osmanli 
and Judith received, would require more room 
than these pages can afford. Never did a young 
couple enter upon life with fairer auspices, and 
yet, at times, Judith’s fair brow was overcast 
with sadness. 

One morning Osmanili called, in full uniform, 
for he had been with his squadron to escort Gen 
eral Bonaparte on an excursion to a new bar- 
rack. Judith sprang to greet him, but her eyes 
filled with tears, and her fine lip quivered. She 
did not speak, but held out her hand, and grasped 
his warmly. 

“ Why is this ?” asked Osmanli. 
Surely, dearest, nothing 


“Tn tears! 
van have gone wrong ?”’ 


“No, no!” replied Judith, mastering her 
emotion. “Listen! I was just regretting, be- 


fore you entered, that you had embraced the 
profession of arms—a profession that is glorious 
and renowned, but alas, full of peril. You are 
to-day in the full enjoyment of life and health, 
but let duty summon you to the tented field, and 
to-morrow you may be a corpse. 


Oppressed by 


these thoughts, I felt sad, and your unexpected 
entry, in the trappings of war, caused an over- 
flow of my laden heart.” 

“ Dearest Judith, it was but last evening that 
I held a long conversation with my dear mother 
on this very subject. Honor keeps me for the 
present in the service, but perhaps, cre very long, 
I shall cross the ocean with my mother, to see 
my father’s home. 
gale to abide there, 
nature reigns ?” 

“ Anywhere, Osmanli if you are there. But, 
if you love me, do not make my future existence 
unhappy by remaining in the army.” 

“ Treason—rank treason !”’ exclaimed a well- 
known voice. Both started, and each looked 
confused, for it was General Bonaparte who had 
spoken. He had entered just after Osmanli, 
but so absorbed were the young couple in each 
other, that they had not noticed him. 

“Yes,” he continued, “here I find a lady en- 
deavoring to persuade the major of my guards 
to desert, and that just as his command is 
organized.” 

“No, general!” said Osmanli, in a respectful 
tone. “Not to desert. Judith knows too well 
how deeply I am indebted to you, and how de- 
termined I am to show my gratitude. When 
the enemies of France are conquered, and you 
are king—” 

“ Say emperor,’ 
a smile. 

“Well, emperor. Then, 
will I resign my sword.” 

“Then, and not until then, my gallant yet 
love lorn youth, will I accept your resignation. 
When is the wedding to take place ?” 

“ Next week, general.” 

“Well, well. We must sce that the ceremony 
is worthy of the occasion ; 


Will it please my nightin- 


in the deep forests, where 


* interrupted Bonaparte, with 


and not until then 


nor will I longer in- 
terrupt the billing and cooing. But,” and he 
raised his finger menacingly, “no more talk 
about leaving the service.’ 
Why linger upon the description of these pre- 
cious interview, when we can at once portray 
the accomplishment of each fond hope. The 
marriage ceremony was celebrated in the mag- 
nificent gothic pile of Notre Dame, a chapel of 
which was expressly decorated for the occasion. 
General Bonaparte’s uncle Lucien, 
dignitary in the Roman church, 


who was a 
performed the 
ceremony, and numerous was the attendance of 
fair women and brave men. Each of the happy 
couple was first baptized, and then joined by 
those sacred ties which death alone can sever. 
The bridegroom, in the prime of life, seemed the 
personification of happiness, and the bride could 
but realize the most refined conception of female 
loveliness that ever flashed through a sculptor’s 
dreams. 

“Amen and amen! Peace on earth and good 
will to man,” rang through the vaulted aisles of 
the gothic fane. Osmanli Wilmot and Judith 
Fezenzac were thenceforth one, and as the happy 
bridegroom gazed at his bride, he saw her star- 
light eyes flooded with the same sweet tears of 
joy that coursed down his own manly cheek. 
The wilderness of doubts, and fears, and trials, 
was traversed, while happy thoughts, and joyous 
raptures, scattered rose-leaves upon the pleasant 
pathway on which they now walked hand-in- 
hand. 

After the ceremony at the church, there was a 
brilliant entertainment at the palace, in honor of 
the event. For the first time since the unfortu- 
nate Queen Marie Antoinette had left them, to 
ascend the fatal scaffold, the saloons of the Tuil- 
eries, refulgent with the light of myriads of wax 
candles, were filled with a gay throng. But the 
glare of illumination, nor the splendor of dresses, 
nor the scintillatious of jewelry, nor the romantie 
beauty of the young, nor the mature animation 
of the matrons, was not equal to the serene de- 
light which beamed from the happy couple’s eyes. 

Refreshments were most profusely circulated 
throughout the evening, and at midnight Gen- 
eral Bonaparte and Josephine, followed by the 
bride and bridegroom, led the way to a magnifi- 
cent supper-table, covered with game, fruit and 
choice wines. A band of music poured forth 
lively strains, and joy reigned on every hand 
Soon the music ceased, and the host gave a 
toast. It was: 

“ The health of Colonel Wilmot, of the con- 
sular guard—of his bride, a lady of honor in this 
palace, and of his excellent mother, superintend- 
ent of the consular domestic expenditures.” 

And turning towards Osmanli, he handed him 
the three parchments, commissions which half of 
those present would have sacrificed their all to 
have obtained, 
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There was an instant of silence. Osmanli es- 
sayed to reply, but could not express his grati- 
tude. Springing forward, he sank upon one 
knee, and grasping Bonaparte’s hand with reve- 
The 


effect was electrical, for it was the homage only 


rential deference, he pressed it to his lips. 


paid to sovereigns, and amid loud shouts of 
“ Long live Bonaparte!” Osmanli rose, saluted 
the company, and left the festive scene. 

A few fleeting days of happiness, and Osmanli 
was ordered to march, at the head of his regi- 
ment, towards Italy. It was hard to part with 
Judith, but in relinquishing the pleasures of con- 
nubial love, he entered the field of glory, where 
he could serve his idolized benefactor. Besides, 
his mother watched over his bride, and they both 
enjoyed the protection of Madame Bonaparte. 

Crossing France, the army marched directly 
towards the towering Alps, whose summits, 
crowned with snow, are enthroned in clouds. 
There was no road, and the narrow path was 
one along which the chamois-hunter picked his 
way with caution. On the one side, death await- 
ed a single false step, on the other, towered 
overhanging avalanches ; but, animated by the 
presence of Bonaparte, the columns passed over 
without accident. And as the army descended 
on the other side of the mountains, entering a 
beautiful valley, full of verdure and luxuriant 
vines, all admitted that the honor of the passage, 
next to Bonaparte, belonged to the colonel of 
his guard, who had led the way. 

Such was the honorable mention of Osmanli, 
in the bulletin sent by the general to Paris. It 
gladdened the hearts of his mother and his bride, 
yet they wept when they thought of the dangers 
which he had undergone. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 

Monreve vo and Marengo! They were hard 
fought fields, on cach of which “ bones crashed 
like hailstones against windows,” as the French, 
charging with vigor into the Austrian columns, 
won brilliant and decisive victories. Foremost 
in each fight, at the head of his serried ranks, 
was Osmanli, who had that quickness of percep- 
tion so necessary to an officer, yet never suffered 
his intrepidity to lead him beyond his duty. At 
Marengo he won high honor, for when sent un- 
der General Desaix to turn the tide of the fight, 
before which some French regiments had faltered, 
the brave general received a musket-ball in his 
forehead, and fell dead. For a moment, the 
cavalry tightened their reins, but just then, in a 
tone which rang far above the din of battle, Os- 
manili shouted : 

“Forward! , Charge for Bonaparte and ven- 
geance !” 

‘Bonaparte and vengeance!” echoed the 
guards, the cry stimulating them with fresh 
courage. On they dashed, their long sabres 
gleaming above the sulphurous clouds which 
rolled over the plain, and soon they rode through 
the opposing forces, cutting and trampling down 
the Austrians as if they were destroying a field 
of wheat. That charge gained the day, but the 
loss of Desaix clouded Bonaparte’s enjoyment, 
and that night, when Osmanli came to make his 
report, the general said : 

“Your bravery, Colonel Wilmot, won the 
victory, and your young wife’s heart will leap 
for joy when she hears your praises on every 
Yet how different would she have felt 


tongue, 
had your fate been that of poor Desaix. Per- 
haps she would have reproached me, too. No— 


this must not be. Listen, colonel, I once told 
you that you owed me—owed France, a debt. 
You have paid it. This campaign is over, and 
now, honorably discharged, you can live in com- 
fortable retirement.” 

“ General,” replied Osmanli, “ I have but per- 
formed my duty, and never will I forsake you, 
whilst you need aswordorahorseman. Yet—” 

“Yet,” interrupted Bonaparte, “ you love 
your wife, and she is opposed to warfare. Would 
that all mankind were. For my own part, I am 
but as the mouth-piece, through which, as 
through a trumpet, speaks the warlike genius of 
the French people. I find the nation turbulent 
and dissatisfied, and I unite them to combat 
others. Warfare is one of the passions of man- 
kind, and I must adopt it as the foundation of 
my power. But never can I bring sorrow into 
so gentle a heart as that of your bride. No, no! 
They may call me a military tyrant, but my 
heart is not callous to the finer feelings of hu- 
manity.” 

Kind, generous man 
“ But I cannot desert you noW. 


!” exclaimed Osmanli. 


When you as- 


cend the imperial throne, I can perhaps retire, 

to contemplate your glories from another hemi- 

sphere.” 
“Well, well. 


reports.” 


We shall see. Now for the 

A narrative of this conversation, which Os- 
manli sent to Paris by the same courier who 
conveyed intelligence of the victory, gladdened 
the hearts of his wife and mother. All the prond 
mentions of the young hero’s name did not, in 
their eyes, compensate for the anguish they ex- 
perienced when they first received the false in- 
telligence that he had fallen. 

Soon the army returned to Paris, and was re- 
Thanksgiv- 


ings were offered up in the churches, shouts of 


ceived with tumultuous applause. 


welcome and congratulation resounded on every 
side, and the streets were strewn with flowers as 
The valor of the con- 
sular guards had preceded them, and Osmanli, 


the conquerors passed. 


distinguished by his uniform, received cheer 
after cheer. But the triumphal ovation was, to 
him, long and tedious. At length his regiment 
reached its barracks, and he hastened to the pal- 
ace. 
dith, he felt happier than had he been in Bona- 
parte’s position, or worn a crown. 


There, folded to the heart of his own Ju- 


“And you will not leave me again?” she 
asked, with an irresistible smile. 

“ Henceforth, dearest,” was his reply, “I am 
yours alone. The general has promised to give 
me a diplomatic mission, and having then hon- 
orably resigned my commission, I can be ever 
with those Ilove.” 

“ But, Osmanli, will you not cross the ocean ? 
Your mother has quite prepossessed me in favor 
of America, where your father’s estate now 
awaits your coming.” 

“ But can you forego the luxuries of city life ?” 

“Yes, yes! With you, dearest, I can be happy 
anywhere. And there you will be away from 
the enticements of military glory. But here 
comes our mother.” 

The meeting between Osmanli and Madame 
Wilmot was affectionate and cordial, and she 
soon united her prayers to the wish of Judith, 
that they could cross the ocean. 

“ Wait until after the imperial coronation,” 
said Osmanli, with a smile, as they descended to 
the drawing-room. 

A few days passed, and Osmanli was sent 
on a mission to Madrid, and when he returned, 
he found that during his absence he had been 
honorably discharged from the service, and ap- 
pointed treasurer of the consular household. To 
Madame’ Wilmot and Judith, this was a happy 
change, for they could now live united, and en- 
Os- 
manli was also rejoiced at being able to enjoy 


joy the social pleasures of domestic life. 


the society of his wife and mother, although oc- 
casionally, when his old regiment passed him in 
the street, his heart would throb with martial 
pride, and a sigh would escape his lips. Curi- 
ously enough, General Bonaparte now seldom 
noticed him, but that was not perhaps to be 
wondered at, so arduously did the first consul 
labor to consolidate the government. 
can forms and usages vanished like an autumnal 
The etiquette 
of a court was revived. Chamberlains, equerries, 
and other costly attendants on royalty were in- 
stalled at the palace, nor was there any limit 
there to ostentatious display or lavish extrava- 
gance. 


Republi- 


frost before the morning’s sun. 


All the shattered fragments of society 
were bound up in the chains of a vast military 
despotism, the Roman church rallied around the 
power which restored its fallen altars, and the 
enraptured Parisians worshipped their new idol. 
The capital resumed its ancient splendor—talent, 
art, and genius, no longer compelled to hide 
themselves in obscurity, were received into favor. 
Manufactures flourished, and France again saw 
plenty and prosperity reviving in her midst, 
effacing all vestiges of the long night of sorrow 
which had passed. 

Madame Bonaparte did much to ameliorate 
the condition of society, and to aid those who 
had suffered from the Revelution. In this good 
work she employed Madame Wilmot and her 
son, furnishing them with unlimited means to 
succor all who returned from exile penniless. 

One day, Josephine entered Madame Wil- 
mot’s room, dressed in a common garb, very 
different from her usual rich and tasteful costume. 

“‘T have taken the liberty of appointing an in- 
terview in your room, my dear madame,” said 
she. 

An interview 

“Don’t be shocked! It is with alady—a for- 
tune-teller—the celebrated Madame Le Normand. 


We shall hear if she endorses the statements of 
our old West Indian friend.” 

Soon the pythoness was announced, a good 
looking, intelligent dame, of whom Josephine 
inquired 

“Can you tell me if I am to remain long in 
my present condition 

Madame Le Normand shuffled her mystical 
cards, and then examined them. After taking 
up three or four, she stopped, and gazed at 
Josephine. 

“Can it be possible?” she ejaculated. 

“Everything is possible to those who will,” 
was the reply. 

“Such, lady, is the motto of your chivalric 
husband, whose future elevation you now labor 
to attain. 

“And I will really become a queen ?” 


Success will follow—” 

inter- 
rupted Josephine. 

You 


The strength and power 


* Alas, it is so written on the oracle. 
will ascend a throne. 
of your attending genius promise you a wonder- 
ful, an inconceivable destiny—but your husband 
will one day forget his solemn vows. Unhappily, 
the greater he shall become, the more he will 
stoop to artifice, in order to attain his own ends.” 

“Nay, nay,” responded Josephine. ‘ It can- 
not be that Napoleon will ever desert me. _ His 
To me, 
and not to him, did destiny promise a crown, 
and through me has he risen—through me he 
Let him repulse me, and he will fall.” 

Months passed, and one day Osmanli came 
into his wife’s room, where he found his mother. 

“Good news!” he exclaimed, tenderly em- 
bracing Judith. 

“What?” asked both ladies. 

“ Why the day of the coronation is definitely 
fixed. Monsieur Le Brun, now second consul, 
is named treasurer of the imperial exchequer, 
and Ihave General Bonaparte’s permission to 
retire. Now, dear mother, I can tread the soil 
of my ancestors, and with you and Judith, far 
removed from these gay and frivolous scenes, we 
can lead that life of quiet enjoyment for which 
we have so long prayed.” 

That was a happy evening for the Wilmots ; 
nor did Bonaparte display a more childish im- 
patience to grasp his imperial insignia, than did 
they to depart for the retirement of their forest 


home. 
At length the eventful day was ushered in by 


the roar of artillery, and soon there was such a 
display in the streets as the gay capital of France 
had never witnessed before. The high military 
and civil dignitaries of the empire, with the for- 
eign ambassadors, and troops, formed a pageant 
unrivalled for magnificence. The interior of the 
cathedral had been sumptuously decorated, and 
its vast galleries were thronged with titled spec- 
tators, in full dress, and resplendent with gold 
and jewels. The pope consecrated the imperial 
diadem, after which he presented it to Bonaparte, 
who placed it on his own head, then removed it 
to the head of Josephine, and then again laid it 
upon the altar. An anthem of praise was chant- 
ed, and then the heralds proclaimed that the 
thrice glorious and august Napoleon had been 
crowned “ Emperor of the French.” The accla- 
mations of the assembled multitude pealed as 
from the ocean, while the thousands without 
taking“ up the shout, all Paris echoed with “Long 
live Napoleon!” 

Joy and pleasure, that day, had dominion in 
France. 

The farewell audience was brief. Napoleon 
cordially thanked Osmanli for his faithful ser- 
vice, and entreated him to return if he became 
dissatisfied with America. Josephine had or- 
dered costly gifts for Madame Wilmot and Ju- 
dith. “ Perhaps,” she laughingly remarked, as 
they left, “you may some day receive a visit 
from me. I am the child of destiny, and there 
is no saying where the ocean of time may yet 


fate is too closely linked with mine. 


will rise. 


cast me.” 

Leaving Paris, the emigrants repaired to Ha- 
vre, where, to their delight, they found their old 
friend, Jack Norman, in command of a vessel 
about to sail for Savannah. They at once en- 
gaged his cabin, and the vessel was nearly 
freighted with Osmanli’s purchases. Books, 
furniture, agricultural implements, with many 
other things calculated to promote comfort, had 
been carefully selected, and a few trusty domes- 
tics were also taken. The Indians yet inhabited 
the region where Osmanli proposed to settle—it 
was his father’s home—and civilization had made 
little progress into the forest. So they went 
prepared to transplant their home comforts, and 
to improve the social condition of their wild 
neighbors. 


The voyage was short, but tempestuous, and 
the staunch old vessel had to struggle hard to 
surmount the mountain waves. But they were 
bound to their home, the land of freedom, and 
did not 


mouth of the 


complain. At last, they reached the 
Savannah river, with its sentinel 
light, and at the next tide, landed under the 
bluff of the city of ¢ zlethorpe. The necessary 
preparations were soon made for forwarding the 
luggage, and, bidding a hasty adieu to Jack 
Norman, the party started for their forest-home. 

* * * 

Years passed on! Europe was convulsed, 
and many of her fields were fertilized by the 
blood of hostile armies, but at the residence of 
the Wilmots all was repose, and happiness, and 
calm tranquillity. The mild and benevolent fea- 
tures of the old lady beamed with satisfaction, 
and her enjoyment was heightened by the clan- 
nish respect paid to her son by the surviving 
Indians who had followed her husband in war 
and in peace. Judith, a buxom matron, sang 
to her infant prattler the songs with which she 
had once charmed the imperial warriors, and 
although time’s unsparing hand had chastened 
the brillianey of her beauty, it had brought out 
the deeper, purer, holier tints of her mind and of 
her countenance in stronger relief. As for Os- 
manli, a sphere of active usefulness had opened 
to him in the high duties of an American citi- 
zen, and instead of dreaming away existence, he 
filled many important offices with eredit to him- 
self and profit to his adopted country. Nor did 
he ever forget the deep debt of gratitude which 
he owed to the “ mystic tie,” for he owed every- 
thing—his life, his religion, his mother, his wife, 
his home, to the use of its “ secret sign.” 


THE END. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER, 


BY JENNY MARSH. 
She had hid the rose mid her golden curls, 
And bound the violet there ; 
And a gleam of joy lit the crimson cheek, 
That knew no shade of care. 
For the skies were blue, and the flowers bright, 
The birdling’s song was love ; 
And a charm was thrown around her gentle heart, 
Like beamings from above. 


She thought of the home in the better land, 
Where all is wreathed in light ; 

“My Father,” said she, ‘ bless the flowers here, 
And keep them ever bright. 

Let the sunshine fall on their pretty heads, 
And bid the rorebuds bloom ; 

Nor to the wild storm and the tempest’s wrath, 
These gentle blossoms doom.” 


And the Father smiled on the little one, 
For He loved the rosebuds, too ; 

And He knew what years, with their bitter strife, 
On that spotless heart would do. 

He feared that storms of life’s foaming tide 
Would robe that flower in night ; 

So He bore it hence, where the angels dwell, 
To keep it forever bright! 


FAMILY ON THE PRAIRIE, 

We passed to-day through a large village or 
settlement of the prairie-dog, extending in length 
not less than half a mile. ‘I'hese little animals 
are very shy, and at the least approach of a 
stranger hie themselves with all speed to their 
holes, in which they partly bury their bodies, 
leaving only their heads visible just above the 
surface of the ground, where, so long as the 
alarm lasts, they keep up a continual barking. 
The note somewhat resembles the bark of a 
small puppy, but is nevertheless so peculiar as 
to be instantly recognized afterwards by any one 
who has distinctly heard it once. They are very 
bard to get, as they are never found far from 
their holes ; and when shot fall immediately into 
them, where they are generally guarded by a 
rattlesnake—the usual sharer of their subter- 
ranean retreat. Several were shot by us in this 
situation, but when the hand was about to be 
thrust into the hole to draw them out, the omi- 
nous rattle of this dreaded reptile would be in- 
stantly heard, warning the intruder of the danger 
he was about to incur. A little white, burrow- 
ing owl also is frequently found taking up his 
abode in the same domicile, and this strange 
association of reptile, bird and beast, seem to 
live in perfect harmony and peace. I have never 

ersonally seen the owl thus housed, but have 
| sone assured of the fact from so many, so vari- 
ous, and so credible sources, that I cannot doubt 
it. The whirr of the rattlesnake I have heard 
frequently when the attempt was made to invade 
these holes, and our men at length became afraid 
to approach them for this purpose.”—Buffulo 
Rough Notes. 

-¢ > 

Don’t dispute against facts well established, 
merely because there is somewhat unaccountable 
in them. That the world should be created of 


nothing is to us inconceivable ; but not therefore 
to be doubted. 
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I MISS THEE, LOVE. 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


I miss thee in the morning, love, 
As in the east I see 
The sun arise, 
And mount the skies, 
Above both spire and tree. 


I miss thee at the noontide hour ; 
No mild, blue, laughing eye 
Beams hence on me, 
With mirth and glee, 
Since thou art never nigh ; 


And as the dusky shadows fall, 
1 miss thy plaintive voice, 
Which thrilled my soul 
Beyond control, 


And made my heart rejoice. 


I miss thee at still evening, love, 
As stars play o'er yon blue ; 
And earth is bright 
With silver light, 


Which streams the darkness through. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE HUMBLED PHARISEE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“ Wuart was that?” exclaimed Mrs. Andrews, 
to the lady who was seated next to her, as a sin- 
gle strain of music vibrated for a few moments 
on the atmosphere. 

“A violin, I suppose,” was answered. 

“A violin!” An expression almost of horror 
came into the countenance of Mrs. Andrews. 
“It can’t be possible.” 

It was possible, however, for the sound came 
again, prolonged and varied. 

“ What does it mean ?” asked Mrs. Andrews, 
looking troubled, and moving uneasily in her 
chair. 

“ Cotillons, I presume,’ 
lessly. 


? was answered, care- 


“ Not dancing, surely !” 

But, even as Mrs. Andrews said this, a man 
entered, carrying in his hand a violin. There 
was an instant movement on the part of several 
younger members of the company; partners 
were chosen, and ere the pious Mrs. Andrews 
had time to collect her suddenly bewildered 
thoughts, the music had struck up, and the 
dancers were in motion. 

“T can’t remain here. It’s an outrage!” 
said Mrs. Andrews, making a motion to rise. 

The lady by whom she was sitting compre- 
hended now more clearly her state of mind, and 
laying a hand on her arm, gently restrained her. 

“Why not remain? What is an outrage, 
Mrs. Andrews ?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Burdick knew very well that I was a 
member of the church.” The lady’s manner 
was indignant. 

“ All your friends know that, Mrs. Andrews,” 
replied the lady. A third person might have de- 
tected in her tones a lurking sarcasm. But this 
was not perceived by the individual addressed. 
“ But what is wrong?” 

“Wrong! Isn’t that wrong?” And she 
glanced towards the mazy wreath of human 
figures already circling on the floor. “I could 
not have believed it of Mrs. Burdick; and she 
knew that I was a professor of religion.” 

“She doesn’t expect you to dance, Mrs. An- 
drews,” said the lady. 

“ But she expects me to countenance the sin 
and folly by my presence.” 

“Sin and folly are strong terms, Mrs. An- 
drews.”’ 

“I know they are, and I use them advisedly. 
I hold it a sin to dance.” 

“IT know wise and good people who hold a 
different opinion.” 

“Wise and good!” 
with strong disgust. 


Mrs. Andrews spoke 
“T wouldn’t give much 
for their wisdom and goodness—not I!” 

“The true qualities of men and women are 
best seen at home. When people go abroad, 
they generally change their attire—mental as 
well as bodily. Now, I have seen the home-life 
of certain ladies, who do not think it sin to 
dance, and it was full of the heart’s warm sun- 
shine; and I have seen the home-life of certain 
ladies who held dancing to be sinful, and I have 
said to myself, half shudderingly : ‘What child 
can breathe that atmosphere for years, and not 


grow up with a clouded spirit, and a fountain of 


bitterness in the heart !’” 
“And so you mean to say,” Mrs. Andrews 


spoke with some asperity of manner, “ that danc- 


ing makes people better ?—Is, in fact, a means of 


grace 
“No. Isay no such thing. 


“Then what do you mean to say! I draw 


the only conclusion I ean make.” 

“One may grow better or worse from danc- 
ing,” said the lady. “All will depend on the 
spirit in which the recreation is indulged. In it- 
self the act is innocent.” 

Mrs. Andrews shook her head. 

‘In what does its sin consist ?” 

“It is an idle waste of time.” 

“Can you say nothing more of it /” 

“T could, but delicacy keeps me silent.” 
“Did you ever dance ¢”’ 
“Me? What a question! 
“TT have danced often. 


No!” 

And, let me say, that 
your inference on the score of indelicacy is al- 
together an assumption.” 

“ Why everybody admits that.” 

“ Not by any means.” 

” If the descriptions of some of the midnight 
balls and assemblies that I have heard, of the 
waltzing, and all that, be true, then nothing 
could be more indelicate,—nothing more injuri- 
ous to the young and innocent.” 

“ All good things become evil in their per- 
verseness,” said the lady. ‘“ And I will readily 
azree with you, that dancing is perverted, and 
its use, as a means of social recreation, most 


sadly changed into what is injurious. The same 


may be said of church going.” 

“ You shock me,” said Mrs. Andrews. ‘“ Ex- 
cuse me, but you are profane.” 

“T trust not. For true religion—for the holy 
things of the church—I trust that I have the 
most profound reverence. But let me prove 
what I say, that even church going may become 
evil.” 

“T am all attention,” said the incredulous 
Mrs. Andrews. 

“ You can bear plain speaking.” 

“Me!” The church member looked sur- 
prised. 

“ Yes, you.” 

“Certainly I can. But why do you ask ?” 

“To put you on your guard,—nothing more.” 

“Don’t fear but what I can bear all the plain 
speaking you may venture upon. As to church 
going being evil, 1 am ready to prove the nega- 
tive against any allegations you can advance. 
So speak on.” 

After a slight pause, to collect her thoughts, 
the lady said: 

“There has been a protracted meeting in Mr. 
’s church.” 

“T know it. And a blessed time it was.” 

“ You attended ?” 

“ Yes, every day; and greatly was my soul 
refreshed and strengthened.” 

“Did you see Mrs. Eldridge there ¢” 

“Mrs. Eldridge? No indeed, except on Sun- 
day. She’s too worldly-minded for that.” 

“ She has a pew in your church.” 

“Yes; and comes every Sunday morning be- 
cause it is fashionable and respectable to go to 
church. As for her religion, it isn’t worth 
much, and will hardly stand her at the last 


” 

ay. 
“Why Mrs. Andrews! You shock me! 
Have you seen into her heart ? 


B 


Do you know 
her purposes! Judge not, that ye be not judged, 
is the divine injunction.” 

“A tree is known by its fruit,” said Mrs. 
Andrews, who felt the rebuke, and slightly 
colored. 

“True; and by their fruits shall ye know 
them,” replied the lady. “ But come, there are 
too many around us here for this earnest conver- 
sation. We will take a quarter of an hour to 
ourselves in one of the less crowded rooms. No 
one will observe our absence, and you will be 
freed from the annoyance of these dances.” 

The two ladies quietly retired from the draw- 
ing-rooms. As soon as they were more alone, 
the last speaker resumed. 

“ By their fraits ye shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? 
Let me relate what I saw and heard in the fami- 
ly of two ladies during this protracted meeting. 
I was 
passing in her neighborhood about four o’clock, 


One of these ladies was Mrs. Eldridge. 


and as I owed her a call, thought the opportuni- 
ty a good one for returning it. On entering, my 
cars caught the blended music of a piano, and 
children’s happy voices. From the front parlor, 
through the partly opened door, a sight, beauti- 
ful to my eyes, wasrevealed. Mrs. Eldridge was 
seated at the instrument, her sweet babe asleep 


on one arm, while, with a single hand, she was 


touching the notes of a familiar air, to which 
four children were dancing. A more innocent, 
loving, happy group I have never seen. For 
nearly ten minutes I gazed upon them unob- 
served, so interested that I forgot the question- 
able propriety of my conduct, and during that 
time, not an unkind word was uttered by one of 
the children, nor did anything occur to mar the 
harmony of the scene. It was a sight on which 
angels could have looked, nay, did look with 
pleasure; for, whenever hearts are turned to 
good affections, angels are present. The music 
was suspended, and the dancing ceased, as I pre- 
sented myself. The mother greeted me with a 
happy smile, and each of the children spoke to her 
visitor with an air at once polite and respectful. 

“«7T’ve turned nurse for the afternoon, you 
see,’ said Mrs. Eldridge, cheerfully. ‘It’s Alice’s 
day to go out, and I never like to trust our little 
ones with the chambermaid, who isn’t over fond 
of children. We generally have a good time on 
these occasions, for I give myself up to them en- 
tirely. They ’ve read, and played, and told sto- 
ries, until tired, and now 1’ve just brightened 
them up, body and mind, with a dance.’ 

“ And bright and happy they all looked. 

“*Nowrun up into the nursery for a little 
while, and build block houses,’ said she, ‘ while 
I have a little pleasant talk with my friend. 
That’s good children. And I want you to be 
very quiet, for dear little Eddy is fast asleep, and 
I’m going to lay him in his crib.’ 

“ Away went the children, and I heard no more 
of them for the half hour during which I staid. 
With the child in her arms, Mrs. Eldridge went 
up to her chamber, and I went with her. As 
she was laying him in the crib, I took from the 
mantle a small porcelain figure of a kneeling 
child, and was examining it, when she turned to 
me. ‘ Very beautiful,’ said I. ‘It is,’ she re- 
plied. ‘ We call it our Eddy, saying his prayers. 
There is a history attached to it. Very early I 
teach my little ones to say an evening prayer. 
First impressions are never wholly effaced; I 
therefore seck to implant, in the very dawning 
of thought, an idea of God, and our dependence 
on him for life and all our blessings, knowing 
that, if duly fixed, this idea will ever rimain, 
and be the vessel, in after years, for the recep- 
tion of truth flowing down from the great 
source of all truth. Strangely enough, my little 
Eddy, so sweet in temper as he was, steadily re- 
fused to say his prayers. I tried in every way 
that I could think of to induce him to kneel 
with the other children, and repeat a few simple 
words ; but no, his aversion thereto was uncon- 
querable. I at last grew really troubled about 
it. There seemed to be a vein in his character 
that argued no good. One day I saw this kneel- 
ing child in a store. With the sight of it came 
the thought of howI might use it. I bought 
the figure, and did not show it to Eddy until he 
was about going to bed. The effect was all I 
had hoped to produce. He looked at it for some 
moments earnestly, then dropped on his little 
knees, clasped his white hands, and murmured 
the prayer I had so long and so vainly strove to 
make him repeat.’ 

“ Tears were in the eyes of Mrs. Eldridge, as 
she uttered the closing words. I felt that she 
was a true mother, and loved her children with 
a high and holy love. 


And now, let me give 
you a picture that strongly contrasts with this. 
Not far from Mrs. Eldridge, resides a lady, who 
is remarkable for her devotion to the church, 
and, Iam compelled to say, want of charity to 
yards all who happen to differ with her—more 
particularly, if the difference involves church 
matters. It was afger sundown; still being in 
the neighborhood, I embraced the opportunity 
to make acall. On ringing the bell, I heard, 
immediately, a clatter of feet down the stairs 
and along the passage, accompanied by chil- 
It was some 
time before the door was opened, for each of the 
four children, wishing to perform the oflice, each 
resisted the others’ attempts to admit the visitor. 


dren’s voices, loud and boisterous. 


Angry exclamations, rude outcries, ill names, 
and struggles for the advantage continued, until 
the cook, attracted from the kitchen by the 
noise, arrived at the scene of contention, and, 
after jerking the children so roughly as to set 
the two youngest crying, swung it open, and I 
entered. On gaining the parlor, I asked for the 
mother of these children. 

“<«She isn’t at home ”’ said the cook. 

“*«She’s gone to church,’ said the oldest of 
the children. 

“* J wish she ’d stay at home,’ remarked cook 
in a very disrespectful way, and with a manner 
that showed her to be much fretted in her mind. 


‘It’s Mary’s day out, and she knows I can’t do 
anything with the children. Such children I 
never saw! They don’t mind a word you say, 
and quarr: | so among themselves, that it makes 
me sick to hear them,’ 


“At this moment a headless doll strack 
against the side of my neck. It had been thrown 
by one child at another; missing her aim, she 
gave me the benefit of her evil intention. At 
this, cook lost all patience, and seizing the of- 
fending little one, boxed her soundly, before I 
could interfere. The language used by that 
child, as she escaped from the cook’s hands, was 
shocking. It made my flesh creep! 

“*Did I understand you to say that your 
mother had gone to church?’ I asked of the 
oldest child. 

“* Yes, ma’am,’ was answered. 
every day this week. 


‘She ’s been 
There ’s a protracted 
meeting.’ 

“*Give me that book!’ screamed a child, at 
this moment. Glancing across the room, I saw 
two of the little ones contending for possession 
of a large family Bible, which lay upon a small 
table. Before I could reach them, for I started 
forward, from an impulse of the moment, the 
table was thrown over, the marble top broken, 
and the cover torn from the sacred volume.” 

The face of Mrs. Andrews became instantly 
ofa deep crimson. Not seeming to notice this, 
her friend continued. 

“ As the table fell, it came within an inch of 
striking another child on the head, who had seat- 
ed himself on the floor. Had it done so, a frac- 
tured skull, perhaps instant death, would have 
been the consequence.” 

Mrs. Andrews caught her breath, and grew 
very pale. The other continued. 

“In the midst of the confusion that followed, 
the father came home. 

“¢ Where is your mother ?’ he asked of one of 
the children. 

“*Gone to church,’ was replied. 

“«O dear! I can hear his voice now, with its 
tone of hopelessness,—‘ This church-going ma- 
nia is dreadful. I tell my wife that it is all wrong. 
That her best service to God is to bring up her 
children in the love of what is good and true,— 
in filial obedience and fraternal affection. But 
it avails not.’ 

“And now, Mrs. Andrews,” continued the 
lady, not in the least appearing to notice the 


” 


distress and confusion of her over-pious friend, 
whom she had placed upon the rack, “ When 
God comes to make up his jewels, and says to 
Mrs. Eldridge, and also to this mother who 
thought more of church-going than of her pre- 
cious little ones, Where are the children I gave 
you? which do you think will be most likely to 
say, Here they are, not one is lost ¢” 

“TIave I not clearly shown you that even 
church-going may be perverted into an evil / 
That piety may attain an inordinate growth, 
while charity is dead at the root! Spiritual 
pride; a vain conceit of superior goodness he- 
cause of the observance of certain forms and cere- 
monies, is the error into which too many devout 
religionists fall. 
seeth. 
creatures by the motives that rule them.” 


3ut God sees not as man 
He looks into the heart, and judges his 


And, as she said this, she arose, the silent 
and rebuked Mrs. Andrews, whose own picture 
had been drawn, following her down to the gay 
drawing rooms. 

Many a purer heart than that of the humbled 
Pharisee beat there beneath the bosoms of hap- 
py maidens, even though their feet were rising 
and falling in time to witching melodies. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
WOMAN’S INFLUENCE, 


BY MRS R. T. ELDKEDGE. 


Not when her eye is brightest, 
In pleasure’s beaming hour ; 

Not when her heart is lightest, 
Does she exert her power. 

But when dark shades are crowding 
Around the fireside hearth, 

And grief her home's enshrouding, 
Then man will own her worth. 


If she be kind and generous, 
With free and open heart, 
Her love will grow more strenuous, 
As fortune’s rays depart! 
Would you secure a treasure 
To stay by you through life— 
Search not ‘mid halls of pleasure, 
The heart e’er makes the wife! 


Never offer advice, but where there is some 
probability of its being followed. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


MOUNT IDA, TROY, NEW YORK. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Fast of the city, to the height of 400 feet, stands the 
mountain, so called, from whose tummit is to be seen an 
extent of country embracing all that is picturesque and 
grand in nature, while scattered over the landscape every- 
where are the works of civilization. At the foot of the 
mountain you have the elegant city of Troy brought so 
distinctly before the eye, that every street, house and ob. 
ject are minutely discernible; while the junction of the 
Mohawk and the Hudson with the “ flashing falls of the 
Cohoes,” and Albany in the distance, constitute, as a 
whole, one of the most perfect and gorgeous landscapes 
that the imagination can conceive. Mere, the writer has 
passed some of the happiest moments of his existence- 
In February, 1842, a terrific land slide descended from the 
extreme point of the mountain sweeping everything be- 
fore it, killing eighteen persons and many horses, and 
destroying a large number of dwellings. 


Tda! a grandeur is around thy brow, 

Though dread Niagara’s voice in thunders speak, 

Drowning thy sweet and less terrifie flow— 

Veleno’s broken waves, where white foam streak 

Its sable rocks, charm such who grandeur seek ; 

But yet romantic beauty bides with thee, 

And on the precipice the wild flowers meck, 

Wave wanton in the breeze that sweeps them free, 
As yon red sun descends behind the sable tree! 


Where are the stalwort hunters of the hills? 
Where the red brothers of thy solitude? 
No Indian watch-fires light the silver rills, 
No war-whoops on still echo’s ear intrude ! 
Like thy own wave, that noble tribe and rude 
Hath ebbed away, leaving another race, 
Whose feet the wild deer never hath pursued 
Upon thy hills of wind with equal pace! 


Enough! the seal of silence is upon 
My voiceless lyre, fair Ida, fare thee well! 
My latest steps thy fading leaves are on; 
Yet memory of thee, my heart, shall tell, 
As gliding days sing their departing knell, 
Like thy own waters, onward to the deep— 
Thy voice is solemn as a passing bell, 
As down the cliff the tumbling billows leap, 
So do the days of life to death’s dark ocean sweep ! 


On the level brow of this hill is a beautiful cemetery, or 
“city of the silent,” within view of the cascade called 
“Ida Falls.” In this romantic spot sleeps the writer's 
only child. A neat monument of white marble now 
stands as a small tribute of affection, and bears the fol- 
lowing inscription from his pen :—‘‘ Mary ANNg, only 
child of Joseph H. and Anne Maria Butler ; died Sept. 
16, 1850, aged 3 years.” 

Little flower of fragile stem, 

Love and beauty’s treasured gem, 

Shall we mourn thy early doom? 

Thou art faded but to bloom! 

In the spirit land eternal, 

Blossom valleys ever vernal ; 

Fanned by winds that know not sighing, 
Decked with flowerets never dying. 
Faith's bright wings to heaven are spread, 
Christ is risen from the dead ! 

Ile of light and life, the giver, 


Loved one—thou art his forever!” 


Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE WAY TO WASHINGTON. 
No. Il. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE. 

Tue approach to New York by water, on 
cither river, or from the sea, gives an imposing 
idea of the city to the visitor, even as the gigan- 
tic portico of St. Peters at Rome prepares one 
for the glories of the fane. Nor could I, as I 
gazed this morning upon the forest of shipping, 
the miles of warchouses, and the fleet of half- 
fledged steamers on the stocks which we passed 
in review as we steamed along the East River, 
but think that New York is the type of this age 
of material civilization. Other epochs in the 
world’s history have been characterized by par- 
ticular mental and moral manifestations; there 
has been an age of violence, an age of faith, an 
age of chivalry, an age of learning, an age of 
manners—but these middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century constitate pre-eminently an age 
of physical development, especially on the west- 
ern continent. And nowhere do we see a more 
striking example of this than at New York. 
Docks, ship-yards, ocean steamers, and acres of 
buildings rise as it were from nothing—not at 
the arbitrary dictate of a powerful despot, but in 
the quict way of individual enterprise, and solely 
in obedience to the requirements of an ever- 
increasing commerce ; and an imposing power 
is this commerce, for nowadays nearly all the 
working intellect of the age is in some way in- 
volved in its physical conquests. Some dislike 
this bustling industry and profitable progress. 
Surrounded by dismal thoughts, as Marius sat 
amid the Carthagenian ruins, they quote an apo- 


thegm from Bacon, or a stanza from Horace, or 
a verse from the prophet Jeremy, winding up 
with the tombstone morality of “ Sic transit 
gloria mundi!” But, so far as Lam individually 
concerned, I prefer to watch a growing plaut, 


and to hail the glories of the world as they pro- 
gress toward their point of culmination. I have, 
it is true, gazed upon the ruins of Thebes with 
interest, but I prefer to witness the prospeiity of 
New York, where “commerce thunders loud 
with her ten thousand wheels.” ‘There is some- 
thing cheering in the very growth of power and 
magnificence. I even grudge the supernatural 
celerity of the expansion of Aladdin’s palace ; 
and would willingly watch in the story, the lay- 
ing of its bricks of alabaster, the mixture of its 
mortar of golden sand, the placing of every em- 
erald and ruby bestudding its glory-stained win- 
dows. And as I this morning approached New 
York, it was a treat to watch the giant steps that 
progress and prosperity have taken. Then, 
stepping on shore, commenced the “battle of 
life” with the hackmen, who look upon travel- 
lers as their legitimate prey—throw open the 
doors of their vehicles, and seizing the unfortu- 
nate stranger, endeavor to fulfil the apostolic 
injunction, and “ take him in,” 

Up Broadway! It was too early to meet the 
down flood of business humanity, but the pave- 
ment resounded with the rattling of milk-carts, 
and the closed stores echoed with the shrill cries 
of the news-venders. A few minutes’ walk, and 
I reached ‘Old Trinity,” the fourth house of 
worship which has been erected on the same 
spot, each eclipsing its predecessor in size and 
beauty. No one can gaze at its noble exterior 
without feeling a sentiment of deep admiration ; 
enter, and it deepens into awe, especially if the 
deep pealing tones of the organ are echoing 
along the vaulted ceiling, while a “dim, reli- 
gious light” steals through the storied windows 
to cast a Mosaic of bright colors upon the oaken 
seats. Free, these seats are, with the exception 
of a few hereditary seats, so that there is no dis- 
play of pride in pew-rights, and all can worship 
“without money.” 

Registering at the Astor House is securing the 
comforts of home whilst in the city, and one of 
the pleasantest sights in Christendom is the noon 
panorama from its parlor windows. The gtreet 
is an intricate current of vehicles, dodging about 
like dancers in an old fashioned contra dance, 
whilst on the sidewalks are the representatives of 
“all the world” and a fair delegation of woman- 
kind besides, all mixed up like the ingredients 
in a bowl of punch. Maustachiod Frenchmen, 
rosy Britons, bearded Germans, patriotic sons of 
Erin, and gaunt New Englanders ming!'e; and 
if one goes out to join in the promenade, he 
hears nearly as many tongues and accents as 
greeted the ears of the Babylonians. Then how 
magnificent are the stores—temples consecrated 
to fashion, which far surpass the vaunted bazaars 
of the Orient. Enter one of them—Stewart’s, 
for instance—and gaze on the rich and rare fab- 
ries of varied tints and textures, which quiver 
before the eyes of purchasers, as they are exhib- 
ited in their happiest light. Silks from Lyons 
and shawls from Cashmere, laces from Belgium 
and poplins from Ireland—why, Mother Eve 
surrendered without a tithe of the temptations 
which her “ shopping ” daughters calmly gaze at. 

Not far distant, where a gloomy prison-house 
now stands, the first American steamer was con- 
structed by the ill-used John Fitch. There was 
a pond there in those days, in which the inventor 
launched his “ steamer,” which was eighteen feet 
long, by six feet beam, with a ten gallon iron 
kettle for a boiler, and wooden machinery. It 
went at the rate of six miles an hour, but was 
ridiculed as a “useless theoretical invention.” 
So the boat rotted on the collect pond, whilst 
poor Fitch committed suicide, a broken-hearted, 
disappointed man. 


Bnt I am not describing New York, although 
a hasty pen and ink sketch of some of the edito- 
rial fraternity may not be amiss. Gen. Webb, 
of the Courier and Enquirer, is entitled to prece- 
dence, and a fine looking specimen of humanity 
he is, although he lacks the joyous, pleasant ex- 
pression of countenance which characterizes Gen. 
Morris, of the Jlome Journal. The Messrs. 
Brooks, of the Express, show that assiduous edi- 
torial labor leaves traces of its toil; and as for 
Horace Greeley, of the Tribune, his sheet is a da- 
guerreotype of the mind and of the man—eccen- 
tric, erratic, regardless of what any one says, 
yet true and staunch at heart. Col. Fuller, of 
the Evening Mirror, and Mr. Young, of the Al- 
bion, are living proofs that editors can be gentle- 


men—high-toned in thought, untrammelled by 
sordid ties, and above low personalities ; need I 
add, that each is a quiet looking, well bred and 
well dressed man! Then there is Picton, of the 
Sachem, a jovial bon vivant—Pick Scoville, of 
that mirth-provoking sheet which every lover of 
fun chooses when he enters a news shop to take 
his © Pick,” a pleasant companion, too, and not 
bad looking; Capt. Farnsworth, the rollicking 
commander of the Dutchman, a right good look- 
ing, fine eyed soldier. And then there is Porter, 
of the Spirit of the Times. There he sits, en- 
shrined in a cabinet decked with trophies of the 
chase, and rejoicing in whiskers which equal in 
size the circulation of his journal—a group “ of 
’em” always around him, and “ Frank’s” but a 
few steps beyond. Verily, the editors of New 
York are a companionable class, and happy is 
the stranger who enjoys their hospitality. 

The military, also, are a noble-hearted set of 
gentlemen, who meet strangers with a hearty 
welcome, and “put through” their comrades 
from other States “with a will.” The fact is, 
that here in New York they have learned by sad 
experience that the cartridge-box is necessary to 
preserve the purity of the ballot-box, and to sus- 


tain the laws. It is not in the nature of things 


for men to give away any advantages that they 
‘an keep, or to curb passions that can run riot 
unlicensed. They may not always, perhaps, re- 
tain their advantages until they are compelled 
by force to resign them—they may have the good 
sense to see physical force at a distance, and 
yivld in time; but no liberty can exist without 
armed men. King John signed the first charter 
of freedom purely from a dread of physical force ; 


and it is well to have at hand—not hireling mer- 
cenaries—but well disciplined citizens, who nat- 
urally seek to preserve the peace of the commu- 
nity in which all their interests centre. The citi- 
zen soldiery of New York merit high honor, and 
are one of the ornaments of that busy city. 

But I must not linger on “the way,” for all 
the world and his wife are talking about Wash- 
ington, where there is anticipated a brilliant ses- 
sion, followed by an imposing inauguration on 
that day when so many unfortunate office-holders 
will hear ringing in their ears : “‘ March Fourth !” 
Poor fellows ! 

“ We're told by Sterne, the saddest sound, 
Which ever ear of mortal heard, 
Was when the poor imprisoned bird 
Looked on the free air all around, 
And cried in piteous, plaintive shout : 
*Tecan’t get out—I can't get out.’ 


“ But now one hears a sadder strain, 

A far more melancholy song ; 
For, as they pace the streets along, 

Those who serve Uncle Sam exclaim : 
(‘Tis plain enough beyond all doubt), 

* They'll turn us out—they’ll turn us out?” 
SIMPLICITY IN DRESS, 

Those who think that in order to dress well, 
it is necessary to dress extravagantly or grandly, 
make a great mistake. Nothing so well becomes 
true feminine beauty as simplicity. We have 
seen many a remarkably fine person robbed of 
its true effect by being over dressed. Nothing 
is more unbecoming than overloading beauty. 
The stern simplicity of the classic tastes is seen 
in the old statues and pictures painted by men 
of superior artistic genius. In Athens, the la- 
dies were not gaudily, but simply arrayed, and 
we doubt whether any ladies ever excited more 
admiration. So also the noble old Roman mat- 
rons, Whose superb forms were gazed on delight- 
edly by men worthy of them, were always very 
plainly dressed. Fashion often presents the 
hues of the butterfly, but fashion is not a classic 
goddess.— George Prentice. 


TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 

Do not expect, sir, some wonderful announce- 
ment, some fascinating mystery! No. It is 
simply the plain little practice of leaving your 
bedroom window a little open at the top while 
sleeping, both winter and summer. I do not 
come before you as a theorist or an inexperi- 
enced teacher, in thus calling loudly upon every 
fumily to this healthful practice. 1 am the fath- 
er of ten children, all in pure health, and have— 
thank God—never lost one, although their natu- 
ral constitutions were not robust. But in addi- 
tion to the salutary effect of the practice in my 
own family, wherever I have advised others to 
try its effects, it has invariably been found to be 
both pleasant and beneficial —Correspondent of 
the London Sun. 

— > 
AIMING AT EMINENCE, 

Do not trouble yourself about “ rising to emi- 
nence.” If, in consequence of your writings or 
your deeds, you should become eminent, very 
well; but to do anything for the sake of “ rising 
to eminence,” is unworthy of a man. Very 
comfortable and very noble lives are led in ob- 
scurity. Moreover, true eminence is not attain- 
able by any man who places it before him as his 
chief object, because that indicates an inherent 
weakness of character.— Hone Journal. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 
AUTUMN MUSING. * 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE 


"Tis good when the rooks are calling, 
When the year is about to die, 

When the painted leaves are falling, 
And the streams run moaning by, 

To muse on those who started 
With us on the race of life, 

But who shook our hands and parted, 
Worn out with the cold world’s strife. 


They drooped by the wayside weary, 
And gazed with looks forlorn, 
As the day grew dark and dreary, 
And the thoughtless crowd rushed on, 
All heedless of their sorrow, 
Like the ocean’s restless tide ; 
But when dawns life's glorious morrow, 
They'll stand by their Maker's side. 


Thus muse I, long and often, 
As the year draws near the end; 
And my eyes with tear-drops soften, 
As I think on many a friend, 
Wearied with life’s rough journey, 
Sank by the wayside worn ; 
And waiting with quict patience, 
For the dawn of a heavenly morn. 


THE ELEPHANT IN TROUBLE, 

An affecting incident occurred lately in St. 
Johnsville, at the breaking of a bridge over 
which two elephants, belonging to the circus and 
menagerie of Messrs. Sands, Quick & Co., were 
crossing. It appears that through the careless- 
ness of their keepers in allowing both elephants 
to go on the bridge together, their weight caused 
it to break down, when the two noble animals 
were precipitated from a height of fifteen feet to 
the bed of the river among the rocks, injuring 
the female (Juliet) so severely that it was a long 
time impossible to get her out of the water. 
The male (Romeo) not being as much hurt was 
soon in a condition to be removed, but his at- 
tachment toward his unfortunate companion was 
so great that no effort could induce him to leave 
her in the time of trouble. Various means of 
persuasion and even force were resorted to 
without effect. Separating them alive seemed 
almost impossible. At length a large powerful 
mastiff, obtained several years ago from the farm 
of Henry Clay, in Lexington, by whom the ele- 
phants had allowed themselves to be driven, and 
of whom the female was very much in fear, was 
brought out and set at Romeo for the purpose of 
getting him away from his mate. Notwith- 
standing her broken limbs and dread of the dog, 
the faithful Juliet made a desperate effort to 
protect her partner, in doing which, the position 
of the two wounded animals became so much 
changed as to enable the keepers with assistance 
to drag them on the beach. Finding it necessary 
to leave them behind, the company caused a 
shed to be built over the bank of the stream, 
where the devoted friends will remain until their 
wounds are healed. These elephants were cap- 
tured together in Asia ten years ago and brought 
to England, where they were purchased by the 
celebrated Womble, and taught to perform to- 
gether in their dramatic pieces at all the princi- 
pal theatres in Europe. They subsequently be- 
came the property of R. Sands, Quick & Co., 
with whom they have always travelled in this 
country, and are known far and wide. Romeo, 
though much stiffened and bruised, is not dan- 
gerously hurt, and will be continued in the ex- 
hibition. But poor Juliet is past all surgery ; 
having broken her shoulder and otherwise being 
sadly crippled, she cannot long survive her inju- 
ries, and will “never march again.”—Utica 
Gazette. 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 


BLOW THE HORN, HUNTER. 
AN ALPINE SONG OF THE CHASE. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Blow the horn, hunter! blow the horn loudly! 
Blow a long, cheerful and soul-stirring strain ! 
Sound till the echo from her retreat proudly 
Answers the glad tones again and again. 
Tra, la, la, la—tra la, la, 
Huzza, huzza! 
Sound till the deer from his dense covert startled, 
Tremblingly rushes upon our glad view— 
Then up and pursue, pursue! 


Into the forest, see the dee bounding 
Forward so fearfully from crag to crag! 
List to the horn’s cheering music resounding, 
See in our path yonder gleams the proud stag! 
Tra, la, la, la—tra la, la, 
ILuzza, huzza! 
On, on, exultant! till in death's last shudder, 
Tremblingly yielding before us he cowers— 
The victory is ours, is ours! 
Economy.—Economy is a good thing, and 
should be practised by all, but it should show 
itself in denying ourselves—not in oppressing 
others. Wesee persons spending dallar after 
dollar foolishly one hour, and the next trying to 
save a penny piece off a wood-sawyer, coal- 
heaver or market woman. Such things are dis- 
graceful, if not dishonest.— 7. S. Arthur. 


Wise men ne‘er sit and wail their loss, 
jut cheerly seck how to redress their harm. 
Shakspeare. 
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THE LIFE OF TRIAL. 


BY PH@BE CAREY. 
T am glad her life is over, 
Glad that all her trials are past ; 
For her pillow was not softened 
Down with roses to the last. 


When sharp thorns choked up the pathway 
Where she wandered sad aud worn, 

Never kind hand pressed them backward, 
So her feet were pierced and torn. 


And when life’s stern course of duty 
Through the fiery furnace ran, 
Never saw she one beside her, 
Like unto the Son of Man. 


Ere the holy dew of baptism 

Cooled her aching forehead’s heat, 
Heaviest waters of affliction 

Many times had touched her feet. 


Long for her deliverance waiting, 
Clung she to the cross in vain ; 
With an agonizing birth-cry 
Was her spirit born again. 


And her path grew always rougher, 
Wearier, wearier, still she trod, 
Till through gates of awful anguish, 

She went in at last to God! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. XV. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


EXCURSION TO THE BLACK SEA. 

Still further on, we arrived at the base of the 
Giant’s Mountain, which required a fatiguing 
walk to reach the top. It is by far the most cle- 
vated point on the Asiatic side, near the Bos- 
phorus. There are two or three small houses 
on the most commanding point, with an occa- 
sional tree, several fenced patches of land, but 
nothing like industry er comfort in or about the 
premises. 

A quiet, moping old Turk keeps tobacco, cof- 
fee, and, perhaps, some vegetables and bread in 
a rickety, one story shop, from which a magnifi- 
cent view is had of the eatrance into the Black 
Sea. On the European continent, some of the 
masonry by which water is conveyed to the city, 
and various other objects that give variety tc the 
scene, are conspicuous. 

Back of the principal house, resembling an or- 
dinary one story farmer’s quarters in New Eng- 
land, is a small yard, enclosed by a high fence, 
not for the protection of plants, but an immense- 
ly long grave, forty feet in length! By univer- 
sal consent, it is the burial place of Joshua, the 
martial successor of Moses. 

From the notes of travellers, the length must 
have varied in different years, since some of 
‘hem state it is only twenty feet long. The head 
and foot stones, perfectly rough, might be readi- 
ly moved backward or forward by a child, and 
wherever they are, determines the altitude of the 
giant. 

Some of the orthodox believers assert that the 
grave simply contains one foot of Joshua. That 
renowned Jewish hero was never out of Pales- 
tine after he entered the land of promise, and 
the whole legend, therefore, has grown out of 
Turkish ignorance,—confounding Joshua with 
Jupiter, whose name the Romans left in the re- 
gion, in connection with some of their defences. 

Notwithstanding the often repeated assertion 
by tourists that two dervishes perpetually watch 
the sacred deposit, it is untrue. The only per- 
son scen while we remained on the mountain, 
was the keeper of the smoking shop. Possibly 
a community of dervishes may formerly have 
had their abode on the holy eminence, but, cer- 
tainly, there are none remaining. 

Looking from that charming spot, towards 
the entrance into the Black Sea, the spectator is 
struck with the grandeur and boldness of the 
mountain curves, and the richness and inviting 
character of the soil. Neglect, not precisely 
ruin, is stamped upon the whole landscape. 

A soft, short grass, like a velvet carpet of liv- 


ing green, scems interminable; and so deep is 
the water, and inviting for commercial enter- 


prise, we could not restrain ourselves from ex- 
pressing a hope that civilization might speedily 


place its seal upon those admirable localities for 
towns, and unrivalled facilities for human indus- 
trial activity. 

Off in the vast distance, a few small vessels 
were discoverable, bound to Odessa, Trebizond, 
and other ports of less celebrity ; but the re- 
sources of the whole region are far beyond esti- 


mation, which cannot, in the nature of things, 
much longer be defended by guns or treaties 
from the grasp of Russia. 

One reason why those very inviting places, 
quite to the last tongue of land before the ex- 
panse of the Black Sea commences, are unoccu- 
pied, is in consequence of the insecurity of pro- 
perty. 
for landing, open a store, or give evidence of 
ambition in the way of accommodation, by some 
pretext of the government, he would be inter- 
rupted, his property taken out of his control, 
and, perhaps, the business interdicted. 

Never were such facilities offered by nature for 
ship-vards, docks, and, in short, any pursuit cal- 
culated to develop the resources of a country, 


Should any one construct conveniences 


while it contributed to individual advancement. 
But no one has the courage to attempt running 
counter to the genius of the government, which 
neither aids nor protectst he subject in any scheme 
for personal aggrandizement, independence in 
wealth, or influence in society, without secretly 
contemplating a blow that shall crush his power, 
and turn the avails of his industry into the 
coffers of the Sultan. 

Of late there has been something of a pater- 
nal feeling manifested, and there is certainly a 
far greater security for the rights of men, than 
under the predecessors of the reigning Sultan. 
A triumph like that secured recently by the 
Christians, which places them upon the same 
level with Mahommedan believers, in regard to 
the possession of property and the maintenance 
of their civil rights, has never been achieved by 
the Turkish government before, in any period of 
its history. 

After gazing on the beautiful hills and grace- 
ful undulations, capable of the highest state of 
productiveness, but now fallen and totally for- 
saken, solely from the causes already stated— 
the grasping tyrranny of those in »uthority—the 
spectator involuntarily expresses « hope that the 
arts of domestic life and the institutions and civil- 
ization of Christianity may speedily uproot the 
present race of Moslem fatalists. 

There is a generous widening of the Bospho- 
rus between the Giant’s or Joshua’s Mountain 
and the European side. 
the best harbors imaginable might be selected on 
both shores, quite to the Black Sea. 


A continuous series of 


Far in the distance, a few villages could be 
discerned, and also, plainly in view of the Rou- 
meli Hissar, or castle of Europe, which might 
be mistaken for a pair of lighthouses, were such 
conveniences established. We never saw a light- 
house, to my recollection, from Alexandria, 
in Egypt, to Constantinople. 
they were certainly overlooked for want of lights. 
On entering the ancient harbor of the Pirzus, 
the port of Athens, in Greece, there are two 
lanterns a few rods apart, perhaps twelve feet 


If there are any, 


high, and those were all that are recollected in 
the whole course of our explorations. 

Travellers differ exceedingly in their accounts 
of the outskirts of Constantinople. One is en- 
raptured with the picturesque walks along the 
Bosphorus, and the exceeding loveliness and air 
of rural contentment that seems to reign over 
those little dirty villages, seattered here and 
there through the winding valleys at the foot of 
the mountain ridges 

Akhaba, seen in the distance, is spoken of on 
account of its chestnuts; while another, called 
Beghos, is celebrated for something else; and 
still further on, the dwellings reduced by dis- 
tance to the appearance of bee hives, stands 
Sekedere, where there is a medicinal spring, the 
character of which stands high among the na- 
tives. Several chalybeate fountains in the in- 
terior have been analyzed by our countryman, 
Dr. Smith, of Charleston, S. C., who was for- 
merly in Turkey for the purpose of introducing 
the culture of cotton. 

Sultania was a favorite temporary abode of 
some of the old heroic Sultans. The general 
of Murad III took all the doors, windows, cush- 
ions, and such furniture as he found in the pala- 
ces of the cities he had taken in one of his de- 
vastating marches, and scat them to this place. 

We did not derive as much gratification from 
these sights, so poetically described by sentimen- 
tal tourists, as anticipated, after reading a des- 
cription of them. The nearer they are approach- 
ed, the more objectionable they are. 

A country village in Turkey strongly resem- 
bles the Arab towns in Asia Minor. Goats, 
dogs, filth, smoking loungers, veiled, barefooted 
women, poultry, perhaps a mosque, and hut for 


| making coffee, are the prominent things that at- 
| tract attention. If there are natural beauties in 


the risings and depressions of the land, the utter 
neglect with which they are regarded, and the 


inefficiency that characterizes the domestic econo- 
my of the inhabitants, quite satisfied us that the 
art of being comfortable is unknown among the 
common people everywhere. 


__. EMBASSIES OF CHRISTIAN POWERS. _ 

Neary every first class power in Europe, 
and the United States, have resident ministers 
at the Sublime Porte. Persons residing tempo- 
rarily in the city, or, in fact, any part of the Ot- 
toman empire, are considered under the imme- 
diate protection of their ambassador, consul or 
government agent. They are not obliged to 
pay the haratch, or poll tax, assessed on the na- 
tives of the country. 

Each legation has several persons attached to 
it, acting as interpreters, servants, etc., who are 
absolutely necessary, and who enjoy complete 
protection under the flag they serve, however 
much the Grand Seignor might wish to bow- 
string their necks, although born subjects of his 
majesty. 

.. Some idea may be formed of the once haugh- 
ty, despotic bearing of the government towards 
official messengers from the kings of Europe, by 
stating the singular fact that they were frequent- 
ly thrown into prison, their lives threatened, and 
yet their imperial masters dare not resent the 
affront. 
the crescent has passed away, and Turkey is 
completely at the mercy of those Christian na- 
tions whose prowess was once despised, and 
whose solemn embassies were treated with sove- 
reign contempt on account of their religion, and 
thetr supposed inferiority in m‘litary strength. 

- Achille de Harley, a Frinch ambassador, in 
1612, was “grossly insulted,” says the record, 
“and menaced with torture by Achmet I.” In 
1660, another French minister was arrested at 
Adrianople, by Sultan Ibrahim, and shut up in 
the Seven Towers—a horrible prison which we 
examined on the outside, while sitting on horse- 
back, with no disposition to inspect within, 
where every apartment is associated with crimes 


But the overbearing, despotic sway of 


and blood of an atrocious character. 

Still later, in 1669, Gabriel de Guilexagues 
was treated as though he were a monster, unde- | 
serving the tender mercies of the faithful, for 
daring to come with a request from the hateful 
Christians. 

Near the burnt column, there used to bea 
shelter designated as Elchy Khan, where the 
foreign ambassadors were kept under the eye of 
the Grand Vizier. 

An Austrian internuncio had the audacity to 
peep at some Turkish ladies through a back 
window of his dismal public residence, which so 


exasperated the Sultan that orders were forth- 
with given to build up a brick wall to obstruct 
the view in that direction in future, and His 
Highness, the messenger of the emperor, was 
thought a lucky fellow to escape so favorably. 
An entire change of policy has come over the 
humbled government of Turkey, and the Chris- 
tians now obtain nearly every boon they are dis- 
posed to ask. 
ambassadorial palace in Pera, protected against 
fanatical mobs, and the most potent enemy to 
be contended with in the capital, viz., fire, by a 
wall laid in masonry, about twelve feet high, 
enclosing an extensive plot of ground. It has 
been occupied by Sir Stratford Canning many 


England owns a spacious, costly 


years, the man of all others, who best under- 
stands negotiating with that court. 

The French government have also erected a 
very beautiful and extensive palace, not far from 


the British ; but the locality is unfortunate,— 
under the brow of a hill, on the top of which 
runs a tolerable kind of street as regards width, 
giving the enclosure a chance to be stoned or | 
otherwise assaulted by infuriated disciples of the | 
Prophet. We were gratified with the culivated 
taste evinced in the arrangement of flower beds 
and shrubbery. There is also a Russian and, 
perhaps, Austrian palace for the representatives 
of these monarchies, but the particulars relating | 
to them are rot recalled, if seen at all. 

No provision has yet been made for the 
American minister. He resides some miles up | 
the Bosphorus, and comes down to an oflice at 
Pera, where business is transacted. The secre- 
tary of the legation is Mr. Holmes, of Boston, 
an obliging, attentive man to those of his coun- 
trymen who visit Constantinople. He was fur- 
merly connected with the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, but had left the connection 
Through him the business 


before our arrival. 
was transacted with the government for the libe- | 


ration of Kossuth, who was a prisoner at Kuta- 
ya, five days’ journey from Constantinople. It 
is a famous antiquity—the castle, a mighty pri- 
son for strength, being on the extreme terminus 
of a hill overlooking the town. 

I made some slight preparations for paying 
the Hangarian hero a visit, but fearing that the 
Austrian ambassador's spies would so mark my 
movements that it would be impossible to escape 
police scrutiny on arriving at Trieste, that might 
lead to being ordered to quit the emperor's do- 
minions, I thought it most prudent to relinquish 
the enterprise. However, I addressed Governor 
Kossuth a note, which, he informed me on his 
arrival in Boston, was received by him, too late, 
however, to answer the object in view by thus 
addressing him. 

Consuls are quartered in Pera wherever they 
can obtain the best locations for their business, 
which, I am constrained to say, as far as we 
could discover, consists in fleecing their inexpe- 
rienced countrymen. 

Constantinople, however, instead of having an 
American born citizen to sustain the office of 
consul, is shamefully misrepresented by a man 
who cares a thousand times more for his own 
pocket than the curses of American travellers. 
Under other circumstances, I have fearlessly de- 
clared, that the American consuls, in many ports 
of Europe, and certainly in certain ports of Asia 
and Africa, are infamous rascals, who deserve 
punishment for oppressive treatment towards 
those whom it is their duty to aid by their coun- 
sel and advice, besides giving safe conduct with- 
in their jurisdictions. 

Not a single French or Austrian steamer will 
take a passenger from Constantinople for Eu- 
rope, till his passport has first been signed, if the 
applicant is from America, by the consul. Then 
the Austrian or Frenchman signs it, and both 
extract an unrighteous fee; but the American 
takes two dollars where the other demands half 
a dollar. From an opinion that all our consuls 
are in collusion with the local police of towns in 
Italy, and their brother chips at the points at 
which they are themselves stationed, to spunge 
as much as possible for every passer-by, we used 
to thank Heaven in loud acclamations on arriy- 
ing at a spot where there was no American con- 
sul, to rob us under cover of the wings of our 
eagle. 

I should unquestionably have entertained 
rather different sentiments towards these licensed 
leeches, had they been my countrymen; but to 
be thus treated by an official who has no sympa- 
thy for the United States, who, perhaps, never 
set a foot on the continent, or could read or write 
the English language, makes one deplore the 
political corruption of the day, that such fellows, 
for some service they render somebody behind 
the screen, are first recommended and then com- 
missioned at Washington. 

Our ambassadors and charges d’aflairs must 
know to what vile purposes the consujates are 
often prostituted ; but it appears to me, for some 
unknown reason, they are afraid to stop them in 
their career of iniquity, or displace them, how- 
ever obnoxious they may prove. 

There is not a Christian power on the globe 
that pays its foreign servants so meanly as ours. 
Not a single one in Europe has enough to pay 
his necessary expenses, without leaving him a 
dollar for hospitality or civility. They are 
cramped in their means, and not unfrequently 
excite both the pity and contempt of travellers, 
because our rich republic is so mean, and the 
commiseration of those standing upon the same 
official level. 

England pays all her consuls generously, and 
pensions most of them after a service of fifteen 
years, and never commissions any buat a British 


subject. 
On the other hand, the United States pay 


nothing, but virtually gives them leave to get 
what they can, provided they filch all they have 
from Americans. 

In the next place, it appears to be of no con- 
sequence from what country their consuls hail, 
or whether they ever heard of the government 
they disgrace. Every traveller in the East knows 
that it makes their blood boil with indignation 
to contemplate this prostitution of an important 
office to the caprice of those who may be clothed 
with the appointing power. Unfortunately some 
of our own citizens, sent abroad with consular 
authority, are worse than the other kind. Broken 
down politicians are thus paid for their stump- 
ing services for a party, and reckless of all con- 
sequence, having neither character nor property 
to lose, they prey on all who come within the 


reach of their teataculie. 
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The American envoy and minister resident 
receives six thousand dollars per annum, at 
Constantinople ; while the British minister’s ex- 
penses rarely fall below twenty thousand pounds 
sterling a year, exclusive of the money put at 
his disposal for secret service. Then there is a 
consul-general, vice-consuls, and a host of per- 
sons connected with the chancery, also paid by 
the home government, costing twenty-four 
thousand pounds more, each and every year 
they are there. 

Still further, the English parliament mects 
still another class of heavy expenditures con- 
nected with the Turkish mission. Despatches 
are frequently sent on by an express steamer, at 
a cost, upon an average, of fifty-five pounds each 
for coals alone, amounting in round numbers, 
from Marseilles, by the way of Malta and back 
again, to full nine hundred pounds more! 

If possible, the Russian embassy, at Constan- 
tinople, is still more expensive than the English, 
being composed of about thirty, acting in all 
imaginary high capacities, which disburses enor- 
mous sums in bribes, besides its legitimate ex- 
penditures. As the Czar fully intends to possess 
himself of the only jewel within his grasp worthy 
of his consideration, it requires a singular com- 
bination of diplomatic machinery and naval ap- 
paratus in the Black Sea, to keep in actual readi- 
ness to take possession whenever the prize drops 
into his lap 

Still, it strikes me that Nicholas will never 
live long enough to realize his ambitious hopes. 

Those lean apologies for embassies, represent- 
ed by a profusion of stars and ribbons, instead 
of mental vigor or demonstrations of resources 
by the occasional visit up the Dardanelles, which 
are sent from the second rate sovereignties of 
Europe, are not worth naming. They play the 
small parts on the stage of nations, like chamber- 
maids and upper servants in the theatre: they 
assist in making a show, without materially in- 
fluencing the deliberations of either party, or 
effecting anything for themselves. 

When the subjects of foreign governments, re- 
sidiag in Turkey, involve themselves in debt, 
commit crimes, orstand charged with delinquen- 
cies, if not forthwith given over to their minis- 
ters, they are demanded to be sent home for trial. 
A Turkish jail is without a parallel for discom- 
fort, filth, vermin, and concentrated human 
misery. 

An interesting story is related of Izet Mehem- 
et, who was Grand Vizier in 1841, but degraded 
by dismissal from office, and exiled afterward, 
that shows there may be sympathy and a strong 
sense of justice in the heart of a Turk. 

Being repeatedly assured that the imprisoned 
debtors in the prison of Constantinople were 
harshly treated, and cheated out of the rations 
appropriated by law, he dressed himself in mean 
apparel, one evening, and stalked into one of the 
common smoking cofiee-rooms contiguous to the 
jail, or Zuidan Kapoossy. By proper manage- 
ment, he persuaded a poor fellow with whom he 
fell into conversation, by giving him a suitable 
backsheish, to accompany his highness to a 
guard-house, and assert that he was a debtor to 
his ragged companion. 

Calling the Bashy, or captain of the guard, 
aside, he pointed out Izet. “ Do you see him /” 
inquired the hired stranger. ‘ Yes, and an ugly 
looking fellow he is, too!” Suffice it, the Sa- 
drazan, the prime minister of the empire, was 
arrested, and speedily incarcerated in the vile 
hole where the wretched, unfortunate, and all 
kinds of criminals, were huddled together in one 
common pit of misery, because he refused to 
pay for a better apartment. One broken pitcher 
and one mat was all their furniture. When the 
key-keeper came after evening. the vizier be- 
sought him for something to eat. Bread and 
soup he reminded him were provided by the Sul- 
tan, that no one should suffer the pangs of 
hunger. 

This made the villain only laugh. 
no food to those who do not pay,” was the reply. 


“We give 


Finding nothing could be had by appealing to 
his sense of duty, as an oflicer acting under au- 
thority of the Grand Vizier, he then handed the 
turnkey sixty paras for the purchase of some 
bread and water; for which he gave poor bread 
and but little water. A long dialogue ensued, 
in which the official had his daily line of con- 
duct portrayed ; but it only provoked a smile of 
derision, that a low prisoner should undertake to 
teach him his responsibilities. 

Lastly, as he was going out to close the door, 
he raised the bull’s hide whip—always in his 
hand,—and threatened to give the new comer a 


sound flogging if he presumed to say another 
word! 

Roused to a pitch of almost insupportable 
rage, the vizier drew forth the evidence of his 
great rank—the jeweled nishan, and in a tre- 
mendous effort of Jungs, called for the governor 
of the prison. 
the associate 
prisoners as well as the impudent, selfish key-bear- 
er, who recognized in an instant the awful abyss 
beneath his feet. He fell upon his face and 
cried, ‘“‘ Mercy, merey!” It would be a narra- 
tion too long for this occasion to detail all the 
circumstances that followed in quick succession. 
When the governor, with his turbaned attendants, 
came in, the vizier gazed at the group witha 
keenness of the eye that pierced them to the 
heart, and ordered them to show him the whole 
establishment at once. 

Having finished the inspection, he directed 
every one of the turnkeys to receive one hun- 
dred strokes of the bastinado, then sent the gov- 
ernor to the bath to be sweated, and afterwards 
dealt with as he deserved; while the captain of 
the guard who arrested him, because he was 


Astonishment overcame both 


bribed to do it, without evidence of his being a 
debtor, was cashiered and placed in confinement 
where he had sent many others wrongfully. 


DARDANEL?ES. 

Tuart alternately widening and narrowing of 
the between Constantinople and 
Smyrna, which, at some points, resembles a 
broad river, and then again expands beyond the 
limits of vision, embracing a variety of bays, 


water way 


islands and localities of ancient renown, is desig- 
nated as the Vardanelles. The name was taken 
from Dardanum, now a tolerable sized Turkish 
town, with more indications of prosperity than 
usually appertain to them. 

It is on the Asiatic side, has quite a number 
of landing places, a quarantine office, one long 
street wide enough for a carriage, quite a num- 
ber of provision and grocery shops, a yard for 
building boats and small vessels, and is, besides, 
dignitied by having both an English and French 
consul residing there. 

It is 240 miles from Constantinople to Smyrna, 
through the Dardanelles. Every mile of the 
distance is associated with historical events of 
antiquity. Every island has been a theatre of 
exploits, and the shores are classical ground. 

While we were detained at the different call- 
ing places for the despatches of the several con- 
suls, who were making up parcels for their gov- 
ernments, to be conveyed by the steamer, the 
opportunity was ordinarily improved in recon- 
noitering the region, and searching out ruins. 

This same spot was once the capital of a king- 
dom, but no memorial of its glory can be detect- 
ed, unless a barrow, or mound of earth standing 
some way back in a field, belongs to the age of 
its greatness. It was at Dardanum that we saw 
a negro in the management of a row boat, who 
was such a monster of fatness that he was an ob- 
ject of profound astonishment. How the blood 
could be propelled through those vast winrows 
of blubber, by a single heart, might with pro- 
priety engage the grave consideration of a 
physiologist. 

The mound of Hecuba is the most prominent 
of the ancient things, which strangers, of course, 
take pains to see. By the Turks, the old town 
of Dardum, or Darlanum, is now known as 
Chanak. Some speculations have been thrown 
out by topographical scholars in regard to the 
exact site of Abydos. But the wear and friction 
of ages upon ages have quite obliterated every 
remnant of its being, so that even tradition points 
no finger towards its locality. 

Generally there is somebody on board the 
steamer sufticiently familiar with the scenery to 
indicate where the bridge of Xerxes stood; where 
Alexander the Great’s army crossed over into 
Asia, and to particularizs points of romantic in- 
terest of less note. Singular as it may appear, 
Solyman, in 1500, selected the same place for 
boating the Ottoman forces over into Europe, 
and there he raised the ensign of the Mussulman 
power for the first time on a new continent, from 
which it has not yet been dislodged. 

Some formidable castles are seen in the course 
of the Dardanelles, originally the Hellespont, 
which appear to be powerful enough to prevent 
any fleet from passing. They are placed on 
either side, Europe and Asia,—for this irregular 
aquatic roadstead divides the two continents. 
We saw where Leander swam across to visit his 
mistress, a feat which Byron also accomplished. 

An extraordinary fortress on the route gains 


the special attention of travellers, from the cir- 
cumstance that the outer wall actually describes 
the figure of a heart on a playing card. Being 
on a descent towards the water, and built on the 
European side, the back elevation is sufficient to 
give a complete view of the rural enclosure. Of 
course, all the forts are strongly fortified, and 
manned by heavy guns, many of which throw 
stone balls. 


SMYRNA. 

Wenz it not for being in the track from Syria 
to Constantinople, the starting point also for the 
Grecian Islands and Athens, and the principal 
post in Turkey with which American merchants 
hold a direct commercial intercourse, Smyrna 
would hardly have received the attention in this 
notice, which is obviously due to its past renown 
and present importance. 

The plan contemplated in these sketches by 
no means embraces a modern gazetteer of the 
Sultan’s dominions. If it did, more than one 
hundred towns, scarcely known to us even by 
name, would have claims to remembrance on 
the score of former consideration, before the 
Turks ever had possession of the beautiful coun- 
try, whose destiny is under their control, till Provi- 
dence has accomplished through their instramen- 
tality the designs that belong to the counsels of 
the Sovereign Disposer of events. 

Formerly there were turbulent disputes as to 
the founder of the city. Whoever first selected 
it for a town, exercised a sound judgment, for 
Smyrna has all the advantages of a magnificent 
bay, deep water, a fruitful region, a delightful 
climate, and whatever else may be necessary for 
progress in business, wealth and influence. 

Smyrna is on the Asiatic shore, splendidly 
protected by graceful elevations, and possesses 
within itself the elements of incalculable com- 
mercial power, whenever the Anglo Saxons 
take it under their care. 

Old houses, old forts, old ruins, old women, 
and old gray-bearded Jews, are among its curi- 
osities. ‘The streets are narrow, not remarkably 
clean, and filled with human beings. All the 
world is represented in the bazaars by products 
from all lands. 

Jews abound; some of them are notorious 
cheats, but they are links in the chain of society 
not easily dispensed with, notwithstanding the 
contempt with which they are generally held. 

By climbing up a tremendously steep hill, 
back of the town, a lovely panoramic view is ob- 
tained over distant islands, capes and bays. An 
immensely large enclosure—the ruined fortress, 
no doubt the site of the ancient Acropolis,— 
marks the place where Polycarp was martyred, 
a disciple of the Apostles. 

Looking to the south, the ground on which 
stood one of the seven churches of Asia, of apos- 
tolic antiquity, is designated, off in a partially 
cultivated field, perhaps a mile and a half from 
the city. 

All the most compact and business part, where 
the population is the densest, the ground is flat, 
and. in fact, some portions of it, cultivated as 
gardens, seen from the dilapidated fortress, the 
enclosures appear even below the common level 
of the section built upon. 

There is a favorite residence for Europeans 
doing business in Smyrna, called Bournabat, a 
pleasant ride, that constitutes one of the crown- 
ing rural beauties of the modern port. 

Smyrna is one of the reputed birth-places of 
Homer. We shall ever retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of. its beauties and discomforts, from the 
circumstance of being plunged into a vile qua- 
rantine hole, to doze away five days of precious 
life, although in perfect health, and the vessel, 
an Austrian steamer which brought us from 
Beiroot, was without a taint. 

A more shamefully unrighteous exaction was 
never made, than taking a heavy fee out of every 
foreigner whom the government obliges to pass 
from the vessel into the walled yard, to wear 
away the time. Sick or well, every one is com- 
pelled to look out for himse!f, or starve. Neither 
food, beds nor medicine are brought in, unless 
the individual for whom they are designed has 
the money to pay down. 

On receiving fratique, that is, a pass to go 
out, either into the city, or proceed onward to 
Constantinople, a fee is to be paid into the coffers 
of the Sultan. If a person, thus incarcerated, 
were to sleep on the hare ground, the rent would 
be exacted with equal rigor; and if some poor 
Arab, Jew, or Armenian, has nothing to pay 
with, he is detained, till, through the sympathy 
of his own countrymen, the cash is raised. 


We were lodged in the upper story of a large 
building, without a single article of furniture 
that was not hired of an Italian tavern-keeper, 
who furnished us with two meals a day. He, of 
course, took advantage of our condition to pock- 
et an honest penny. Cooks, waiters, in short, 
whoever he employed in any menial capacity to 
keep from starvation, came in with a demand 
for service. Even several bare-legged Turks, 
who were spies upon our movements in the yard, 
walking about with sticks to keep us from touch- 
ing those who had been in longer or shorter than 
ourselves, called out lustily for backsheish ; for all 
the compensation they had was what they could 
raise out of those they were perpetually harass- 
ing and annoying by their presence. 

Smyrna has also two large hotels, but the one 
nearest the harbor is most patronized by travel- 
lers. Dinner is served much as at the hotels of 
Germany, and the expense is two dollars a day. 
After taking quarters and depositing luggage, it 
is customary to take a guide, dozens of whom 
are always sauntering about the doorway, eager 
for a job. 

We took a tall, bushy-headed Jew, whose tur- 
ban almost rivalled a haycock in size, who turn- 
ed out to be a deceitful, dishonest knave. There 
are runners in abundance who intercept stran- 
gers, strongly recommending certain lodgings as 
being desirable on account of location and econo- 
my, for which they get a handsome percentage. 

Abraham told a whopping lie to secure our 
patronage, by saying, our countryman, a gentle- 
man who had preceded us by about a week, had 
left special directions for him to wait upon us. 
Such politeness led at once to an engegement. 
However, he was subsequently dismissed iri 
disgrace. 

The Turks seem to destroy whatever belongs 
tothem. They are so entirely selfish, bigoted 
and absolute, that they are beyond improvement. 
A more magnificent opportunity was never pre- 
sented for securing a trade that would enrich all 
Turkey, while the resources of the country might 
be developed, than by constructing warehouses, 
widening streets, and abolishing the laws which 
are at war with the principles of trade. 

Of ancient Anatolia, Smyrna was the focus of 
wealth, business and knowledge. It was said to 
be the ornament, the city of renovation, having 
been often destroyed, and as frequently rebuilt. 
Ten times, on the authority of historians, has 
Smyrna been rebuilt, and on each occasion was 
improved by the disaster. Like Alexandria in 
Egypt, Alexander the Great has the reputation 
of having commenced the first foundations. 

By some inexplicable hocus pocus, contrary to 
our usual foresight, we followed the Jew guide 
to a hotel, which he represented as altogether 
superior to all others, but which proved to be a 
rickety, filthy old house, variously patched, 
elongated and improved by extra steps, doors 
and iron bedsteads. 

As the luggage preceded us, and had been 
partially stowed away, it was thought best, on 
the whole, to remain over night, notwithstand- 
ing the bad first impression. Next morning, on 
giving notice we were to leave, a perfect uproar 
commenced among those who had an interest in 
the vile Greek establishment. An old woman, 
who appeared to be general in command, pre- 
sented exorbitant bills. One gentleman de- 
clared that he never would pay it. She, on the 
other hand, stated the disappointment, the cost 
of the dinner she had purchased for the day, ex- 
pecting all to remain, and lastly, secured herself 
against all losses by detaining his trunks. We 
offered to pay for the marketing jointly, and do 
other acts that would leave no stain upon her 
reputation. No proposition was of any avail, 
short of promptly paying up for the period we 
contemplated to remain on our arrival. 

The absurdity of the demand induced the 
party to delegate one of the number to complain 
at the police office, if there was one in the town. 
No sooner had this intelligence penetrated the 
skulls of the household, than through the spokes- 
man, the big oid woman, the current of events 
was changed, the luggage given up, and the bills 
settled at once on tolerably equitable terms. 
Fear overruled a sense of justice. This affair 
was no sooner ended than the greasy Israelite 
came in with a complaint of the damage he 
should sustain by our leaving. He might have 
continued his solemn argument in favor of a 
claim for backsheish, had we not brought the 
interview abruptly to a close. After various 


petty difficulties, we were ultimately emancipa- 
ted from the clutches of the unprincipled Greek 
rascals. 
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HUNTING SCENES. 

We present herewith a series of sporting scenes, as being seas- 
onable and attractive. The first picture represents the hare at 
full speed, his pursuers are after him, though they have not yet 
come in view. These animals are found in nearly every part of 
the world, and just at this season our markets show a goodly 
array of them, the result of the sportsman’s skill. They form a 
very rich and palatable dish, under the hands of a skilful cook. 
The hare runs by a kind of leaping movement or pace, and in 
walking, uses the feet as far as the heel. The tail is either very 


short, or almost entirely wanting. The European hare is found 
throughout Europe, and some parts of Asia. 


The color of this 


HUNTER LEAPING A DITCH. 


species is of a tawny red on the back and sides, and white on the 
belly. The ears, which are very long, are tipped with black ; the 
eyes are very large and prominent. The length of this animal is 
about two feet, and, when full grown, it weighs six to eight pounds. 
]t is a watchful, timid creature, always lean, and, from the form 
of its legs, rans swifter up hill than on level ground. Hares feed 


PACK IN FULL CRY. 


on vegetables, and are very fond of the bark ot young trees ; their 
favorite food, however, is parsley. Their flesh’ was forbidden to 
be eaten among the Jews and the ancient Britons, whilst the Ro 
mans, on the contrary, held it in great esteem. The flesh is now 
much prized for its peculiar flavor, though it is very black, dry, 
and devoid of fat 


TOP OF THE EARTH. 

Thirteen thousand seven hundred and twenty 

f-et above the level of the sea! At a perpendi- 
cular elevation of upwards of two miles and a 
half, nearly on the snow Andes, stands the top- 
most city of the earth, Ceno de Pasco. It is the 
capital of the richest silver district in Peru. In 
the shops of Pasco are found the richest products 
of all countries. Bass’s pale ale is in high favor 
here, and knives and forks carry the stamp of 
Sheffield cutlers. I remember being pleasantly 
surprised in a shepherd’s hut on the Puna, at 
having placed before me some boiled maize on a 
plate ornamented with a picture of John Ander- 
son my Joe and his gude wife, with two verses 
of the song beneath it. The Indian was delight- 
ed at the pleasure [ took in the plate, and was 
solicitous to have the lines translated. The taste 
for gambling, so prevalent throughout South 
America, is most strongly developed at Ceno de 
Pasco. Public lotteries are drawn every week, 
and sometimes every day in the week. The 
streets are continually infested by fellows crying, 
© A thousand dollars to-morrow!” These meu 
carry books, from which they tear, for each cus- 
tomer, a ticket, price one shilling, giving him or 
her a chance in the pext lottery. The prize is 
sometimes as large as five thousand dollars, with 
intermediate ones of smaller amount. I believe 
that the strictest impartiality and fairness cha- 
racterize the drawing. All these lotteries are 
under government control. The billiard and 
montero tables are in constant request; domi- 
noes is a favorite game in the cafes, but those 
games at cards, which are rapid in their results, 
and dep nd wholly apon chance, have irresisti- 
ble attractions for all classes. The shaven priest, 
decorated with cross and rosary, may be fre- 
quently seen playing with the ragged Indian ; 
aad instances are told of the wealthy mine pro- 
prietor losing in a night every dollar he pos- 
sessed, to one of his own ragged men he 
cockpit is a favorite amusement. The comba 
tants are armed with one spur only; this is a flat, 
curved, two edged blade, very keen, and finely 
winted. The first blow commonly decides the 
vattle, and both cocks are often killed. Hun- 
dreds of dollars change hands every minute, and 
tee excitement of the betters is intense, and even 
here, on the afternoon of the Sabbath, which is 
especially appropriated to the cock fight, the 
priest hands around the begging box, or lays his 
dollar on a favorite bird.—Houschold Words. 


HARE IN FULL RUN. 


It is curious that the voice of the hare is never heard but when 
it is seized or wounded. At such times, it utters a sharp, loud 
cry, not very unlike that of a child. It has a remarkable instinct 
in escaping from its enemies ; and many instances of the surpris- 
ing sagacity of these animals are on record, though it appears 
that all of them do not possess equal experience and cunning. A 
perpetual war is carried on against them by cats, wolves, and 

irds of prey ; and even man makes use of every artifice to entrap 
these defenceless and timid creatures. They are easily tamed, 
but never attain such a degree of attachment as renders them do. 
mestic, always availing themselves of the first opportunity to es 
cape. Among the devices of hares to elude their pursuers, the 
following have been observed: getting up into a hollow tree, or 
upon ruined walls ; throwing themselves into a river, and floating 
down some distance ; or swimming out into a lake, keeping only 
their nose above the surface; returning on their own scent, etc. 
The American hare, so well known under the name of rabbit, is 
found in most parts of North America. The summer hair is dark 
brown on the upper part of the head, lighter on the sides, and of 
an ash color below; the ears are wide, edged with white, tipped 
with brown, and dark colored on their back; tail, dark above, 
white beneath, having the inferior surface turned up ; the fore legs 
are shorter and the hinder longer in proportion than those of the 
European. In the Middle and Southern States, the change in 
the color of the hair is by no means as remarkable as it is farther 
north. This species is from fourteen to eighteen inches long. 
The American hare generally keeps within its form during the 
day, feeding only in the morning or at night. The flesh is in its 
prime late in the autumn and in the winter. The hare is not 
hunted in this country as in Europe, but is generally 
roused by a dog, and shot or caught by means of a 
common box trap; this latter is the most usual mode. 
In its gait, it is very similar to the European, leaping 
rather than running. Like that animal, it breeds sev- 
eral times during the year. There are several other 
species of the hare inhabiting North America, of which 
the most remarkable is the polar hare. This occurs 
in vast numbers towards the extreme northern part 
of the continent. It is larger than the common hare. 
The fur is exceedingly thick and woolly, of the purest 
white in the cold months, with the exception of a 
tuft of long black hair at the tip of the ears. In sum- 
mer, the hair becomes of a grayish brown.—Our sec- 
ond picture represents a sportsman, well mounted, in 
hot pursuit of the game, and leaping a fence or ditch. 
This is a most common occurrence in Europe; the 
horses are well trained, and taught to leap anything at which the 
rider directs them, and some perform prodigious feats of leaping, 
both in distance and height. This spor: is little practised in our 
country, at least not in the Eastern and Middle States—at the ex- 
treme South, as well as in Canada, it is more in vogue.—The 
third picture represents a pack of hounds in full ery, far in ad- 


OSMANLI, THE MAMELUKE, 


{See story entitled Che Mameluke.”’) 


vance of the sportsman, and steadily bent on running down the 
deer, which they may be, or fox or hare. A pack in full ery has 
been the theme of many a poem ; their music thrills the sportsman’s 
heart, and is exciting to the most indifferent and stoical_—Our 
fourth engraving represents the head of a hound, and a fine, natu- 
ral piece of drawing it is. Who cannot read intelligence in the 
sagacious expression of those eyes? who can decide where instinct 
ends, and reason begins, in the actuating motive of this noble ani- 
mal? His attachment to his master is proverbial; his fleetness, 
docility, and endurance has passed into a proverb, and his useful- 
ness has long been an established fact. In nearly every country 
the sagacity and fidelity of the dog has made him the friend and 
companion of man, and the cheerful partaker of his fortunes. In 
the pursuit of the chase, and in the avocations of more domestic 
life, he has ever 
been the attcn- 
dant of the hu- 
man species, 
and scarcelyany 
other animal 
has been made 
more useful, or 
been employed 
to better advan- 
tage. Anec- 
dotes of his cou- 
rage, and in- 
stinctive reas- 
onings abound 
to an unlimited 
extent, and vol- 
umes might be 
addcd to those 
heretofore giv- 
en on these 
points.—The fifth engraving represents a couple of deer, fleeing 
swiftly as the wind. The buck has just scented the far-off hunter 
and pack. The picture reminds us of Scott’s lines : 
“ The stag at eve nad drunk bis fill, 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 

And deep midnight lair had made 

Tn lone Glenartney’s hazel shade ; 

But ere the sun his beacon red 

Had hisdled on Benvoirlich s head, 

‘tne decep-mouthed bloodhound’s heavy bay 

Kerourd1 up the rocky way, 

And faint from farther distance borne, 

Were heard the clanging hoot and born '’ 
When turned to bay, the buck will fight desperately, and often- 
times wound both hunter and dogs seriously. But the sport to 
those accus- 
tomed to it is 
of the most 
excitingchar 
acter, and is 
largely fol- 
lowed in our 
country at 
the extreme 
north and 
south. The 
deer is pos- 
sessed of keen 
senses, espe- 
cially hearing 
and smelling: 
the sight, 
though good, does not appear to equal in power the senses jus* 
named. It is necessary for a hunter to approach a deer against 
the wind, otherwise he is discovered by the scent. The slightest 
noise appears to excite its fears more than any other cause ; 
while, on the contrary, the sight of accustomed objects seems rather 
to arouse curiosity than produce terror. 

MR. WEBSTER AS A FARMER. 

Mr. Webster's property, landed and personal, 
is pretty large. His stock upon his farm has very 
great value. We have never seen the man who 
could give such an interesting and complete dis- 
quisition in relation to his domestic animals. He 
was not more quick to apprehend the most hid- 
den point in law, or casuistry, or logic, and to 
turn it over in all its bearings and relations, than 
at a glance to read the character and qualities of 
cattle. He seemed to have a passion for good 
farm stock. He was once showing a few friends 
over his wide domain at Marshfield, and point- 
ing out his animals, when, upon reaching a field 
upon which an hundred head of cattle were feed 
ing, he stopped, and stood gazing at them some 
moments before speaking. He appeared to dote 
over them.—‘‘ There,” said he, pointing to a 
small animal lying down, “there is a cow that J 
will put against even yours in New Braintree or 
Barre. She is of the Ayrshire and Devon, was 
five years old in June, and since the 24th day of 
May last she has yielded — pounds of milk at 
night and — pounds in the morning ;” and so he 
continued in relation to any other about which 
he was questioned. ‘ Happy the man,” said he, 
‘who can say as the Duke of Devon did to me— 
‘ that he knew his name would live and have a 
place in the realm so long as good cattle should 
exist in England.’” 

It is a singular coincidence that almost the 
last letter Mr. Webster wrote with his own hand, 
only four days before his fatal attack, was to Mr. 
Stetson, of the Astor House, in relation to this 
fuvorite subject of Lis care and attention. His 
attachment to this pursuit was noble. He al- 
most lived out of doors, when at home. He 
watched and studied every department of agri- 
culture with a devotion that was equally a de- 
light. These thoughts never left him, and even 
in his last sickness he had much to say about his 
plans in this pursuit. With Mr. Webster, this 
subject was endeared to him by his protracted 
experimental exertions to improve the agricul- 
ture of his country. In its prosecution, as at 
once a recreation from public cares and a daty 
to his countrymen, he became attached to the 
fine animals-upon his fields, in a manner which 
charmingly illustrates the simplicity of his nature. 
In one of the days of his illness, it is said, he sat 
up, supported by a friend, and looked out with 
interest on his herds, which had been driven up 
near the mansion at his request.— Worcester «Liyis. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“Memento Vivorum,” a.story of a Pope’s Common 
Place Book, by Augustine J. DuGanne. 

“<The Two ‘Vills,”” a highly interesting story, by Mrs. 
Way to Washington,” No. Pr 

The Way o. Ty, by PERLEY 

“Turkey and the Turks,”’ No. XVI, relating to Smyrna, 
ete., by Dr. Jerome V. C. Smrra. 

“The Universal Genius,” a story, by Dr. J. H. Ros- 
INBON. 
ee Song of the Pilgrim of the Alps,” by T. BucHANAN 

EAD 

“Rhyme of the Autumn Rain,” by Atice Carey. 

“The Jurista Valley,” lines. by Lt E Curtiss AINE. 

“The Stars.’ lines, by Joseen H. Burter 

“Jack Frost,” verses by J. Starr Hontoway. 

Friendship,” lines, by Mrs. R T 

“The Blind Boy’s Dream,’' verses, by Mrs. Saran E. 


Dawes 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall present a large and beautiful allegorical pic- 
ture by Billings, of Christmas, a seasonable and excellent 
seene. 

A fine maritime picture representing the new Egyptian 
steam frigate, named the “ faid Gihaad,” now in the har- 
bor of Alexandria. 

A picture representing the scene of the commencement 
of the first railroad in Brazil. 

A portrait of the famous Abd-el-Kader, now the lion of 
the French capital. 


\ view of the castle of Pau, the late prison of the illus- 
trious Abd-el-Kader. 

A very excellent picture of Grace Church, New York, 
by our artist, Mr. Wade. 

A picture of the Alms House on Deer Island, Boston 
harbor, by our artist, Mr. Mallory 

\ maritime picture, representing a scene on the North 
River, with canal boats, etc., by our artist, Mr. Wade. 


A fac simile of the large and valuable gold ring pre- 
rented to the president elect, Frank Pierce, by the citizens 
of San Francisco, will be given, drawn by our artist, Mr. 
Chapin. 

Trinity Church, New York. will be very finely and per- 
feetly represented by our artist, Mr. Wade. 

A large, full page picture rep ing that i ti 
subject and most timely theme, a Christmas Tree. 

4 very excellent picture representing the new and novel 
bridge, prepared by Mr. Genin, to span Broadway, New 
York, from his store to St. Paul's Church. 
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THE CABINET. 

We observe that the press is very busy in form- 
ing General Pierce’s Cabinet for him. Among 
other names of promins nt men of the country, 
we observe that of Charles Gordon Greene, of 
the Boston Post, as likely to be called to Wash- 
ington as one of the cabinet of President Pierce. 
We know no more of the matter than others; 
but this we do know, that Mr. Greene is not 
only eminently qualified for such an appoint- 
ment, but that, aside from his universal popular. 
ity, his unequalled services to the Democratic 
party entitle him to its highest honors. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... A New York manager offers Mile. Ra- 
chel $50,000 for one year’s engagement here. 
--. How long would England put up with 
the nonsense our government bears from Spain ? 
-+++ It is stated the ex-Emperor of Austria 
has been seized with apoplexy. 
.... Sontag has rented a private house in 
New York, which she will occupy this winter. 
..». Mr Bunn, the ex-manager of Drury 
Lane, is very popular in Boston and vicinity. 
. +++ It is proposed to greatly enlarge Faneuil 
Hall; a very proper idea. Carrv it out. 
.. Kossuth and Mazzini lately addressed 
the friends of liberty in London. 
- Bayard Taylor was last heard from as 
being in London. He was going to Spain. 
.+.. Weare sorry to learn of the serious in- 
disposition of Prentice, the poet editor. 
.... Mr. Chickering, of this city, receives uni- 
versal sympathy for his late loss by fire. 
The Evening Gazette says that Sontag 
realized $10,000 profit by her visit to Boston. 
.++« Can’t some one put a stop to the insane 
taste for negro literature? It’s sickening. 
Mr. James T. Fields is announced to 
lecture before the Mercantile Library Association. 
We are sick enough at the wholesale 
flattery hestowed upon public performers. 
Was Mr. Choate’s performance before the 
Mercantile Library worthyofhim? Wethink not. 
.... A company of Chinese theatrical per- 
formers are now in New York city. 
. Mr. Hillard’s failing is “excessive use of 
figurative language,” a fault he himself alludes to. 


WINTER EVENINGS, 

The long winter evenings are upon us; the 
sun goes to bed early and gets up late. Scarce- 
ly have we finished dinner, scarcely indulged in 
a little pleasant chat over the table, ere his broad 
disk dips beneath the horizon, and the brief gold- 
en twilight is followed by the footsteps of dusky 
night. But these long evenings are a blessing 
to all classes, abridging as they do the hours of 
labor to most men. The teamster puts up his 
horses, and earlier sits down to his frugal meal ; 
while the shipwright earlier leaves his labor on 
the leviathan destined proudly to carry the stars 
and stripes over the mountain waves of ocean, 
and thus the commercial quarters of the city are 
quieted, and prematurely hushed. 

But the inhabited parts of the town awake to 
a life, stranger, more exhilarating, more brilliant 
than that of day. Gas follows hard on the heels 
of sunlight ; palace like stores pour forth their 
effulgence on the populous streets; the roar of 
carriage-wheels shakes the pavements; and the 
theatres blaze up with sudden illumination. The 
confectionary saloons are very inviting in appear- 
ance ; lecture rooms yawn and engulph enormous 
crowds. Later yet the mansions of the rich be- 
come one blaze of light. Through the plate 
glass windows you descry fairy forms of surpass- 
ing loveliness gliding through the mazes of the 
dance, flower-crowned, blooming, laughing, ex- 
ultant, to the sound of music, that might wile 
away a peri from the gates of Paradise. 

Stay! What is that pale form that lingers by 
the granite doorway, resting feebly against the 
huge stone lion that seems to guard the portal ¢ 
The snow is on the ground, yet a torn shoe 
hardly protects the little foot from its piercing 
coldness. It is a poor little match-girl. Weary 
of offering her wares to preoccupied persons in 
the street, she has thought (in the simplicity of 
her young heart !) that here, at the door of wealth, 
where thousands were being lavished for a few 
hours’ enjoyment, where diamonds were glitter- 
ing in handsfull, and orange flowers bloomed in 
the artificial summer atmosphere, a few pence 
might be bestowed on her who came, not as a 
beggar, but as an honest vender of humble 
merchandize. 

Perhaps she deemed that the lady or gentle- 
man of the house might purchase her whole 
stock in trade—it is only a ninepence worth,— 
and then what a nice supper of bread she would 
be able to take home to her sick mother and lit- 
tle crippled sister! But, alas! all her hopes 
have been dashed to the ground. Contrary to 
her expectations, the lady of the house is not in 
the habit of answering the door-bell, and the 
surly footman has rudely thrust her away; while 
a grim policeman eyes her from the sidewalk, as 
much as to say, “ You have no business here !’’ 
Yet she lingers near that sunny paradise, and 
thinks how warm and happy the people must be 
who live there ! 

Alas! Poor child! hearts may ache beneath 


satin and velvet, as bitterly as beneath ragged 
calico, and you have many a time eaten a hard 
crust with more relish than they have partaken 
of the daintiest fare served on golden plates. 
And sometime, if your little feet again stray 
hither, you shall see the windows darkened, and 
a mournful procession shall issue forth, bearing, 
perchance, its loveliest inmate, motionless, 
breathless, to her last narrow abiding place ! 

And, hereafter, when all these things have 
passed away, and the golden gates of a mansion, 
far more glorious than this, are opened to all, 
amidst the radiant myriads that throng around 
the Throne of Grace, thou shalt as surely have 
thy place as the happiest and loveliest thine eyes 
behold to-night! 


SpLexpip TrstimontaL.—The artists of the United States 
have just presented tq Mr. Gleason, publisher of Glea- 
son's Pictorial, a very beautiful service of plate, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Ball, Black & Co , New York, consisting 
of seven elegantly chased pieces, of various dimensions, 
the largest being some twenty inches in height. The 
whole seated on a large massive salver. Chere is a great 
amount of silver contained in these articles. The inscrip- 
tion on the plate is as follows :— 

© Presented by the artists of the United States to F. Glea- 
son, Esq., of Gleason s Pictorial, as a testimonial of thir 
appreciation of his endeavors to improve art in this country. ° 


Mr. Gleason is so well known to the public that we need 
hardly observe that this offering is timely and well-de- 
served. It is well worth a visit to Gleason's Publishing 
Hall, Tremont street, to see this superb service of plate.— 
Boston Post. 


TueatricaLt.—Mr. Brooke has been highly 
successful at the National Theatre, in this city, 
attracting large and discriminating audiences. 
He is also very tinely supported by the company. 


Personat.—lIt is said that Mr. Meagher, the 
eloquent Irishman, is about to be married. 


Grieason’s PicrortaLt Drawing-Room Com- 
panion—published in Boston, Mass.,—will com- 
mence, on the Ist of January, 1853, a new vol- 
ume, being Volume IV of this elegant illumined 
journal. It will appear with new type, new 
heading, and splendidly improved in every de- 
partment, besides which, the price is to be greatly 
reduced. The publisher is resolved to commence 
the new year with a circulation of one hundred 
thousand, and, therefore, offers the most liberal 
inducements to clubs. Realizing the spirit of 
the age, the great improvement in art, and the 
constantly increasing intelligence of the people, 
the publisher, with this change of prices, will 
vastly improve his already splendidly illustrated 
journal. Especially will a great improvement 
be manifested in the engraving department, as 
well as the literary character of the paper, so 
that the Pictorial shall appear in a style, not only 
to merit all the encomiums of praise so lavishly 
bestowed upon it, but also so as to challenge in- 
creased respect for its enhanced excellence and 
perfection. In short, the whole paper will be 
far superior to anything yet offered to the pub- 
lic by the publisher. By referring to the follow- 
ing list, which forms a part only of the regular 
contributors to the Pictorial, its high literary 
character will at once be understood. 


Mrs. Ann StePHens, 
Mus. H. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Auice B. Neat, 
Miss Carey, 
Miss ALice CARgy, 
Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE, 
Miss T. 
Mrs. 8. P. Doveury, 
Mrs. ©. A. 
Mrs. KR. T. ELpreper, 
Maras. E. R. B. WaLpo, 
etc., ete., ete. 


Rey. I. Hastines 

Henry Hersert, 

T. BucHanan Reap, 

T.S Arruvr, 

A. J. H. DuGanne, 

tres SARGENT, 

Georae W. Dewey, 

Francis A Durivace, 

PaRK BENJAMIN, 

Dr. J. V. C. Smita, 

Ben: Pertey Poors, 
ete., ete., ete. 


The following are the terms of the paper :— 
One subscriber, one year, $3 00; two subscribers, 
$5 00; four subscribers, $9 00; eight subscrib- 
ers, $16 00. The paper will be for sale at all 
the periodical depots throughout the country, 
after the Ist of January, at six cents per copy. 

(>> Any paper inserting the above, editorially, 
with this paragraph, shall receive the Pictorial 
one year. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 

On page 388, we present a large and very fine 
engraving of Prince Albert, the royal consort of 
Queen Victoria of England, and on the opposite 
page a mate to it, representing the Queen Vic- 
toria herself. These pictures are excellent ones. 
and the likenesses are good. Both Victoria and 
Albert are passionately fond of equestrian ¢xer- 
cise, being almost daily seen in the saddle, and 
much of the good health enjoyed by the queen 
is douhtless attributed to this delightful and 
healthful exercise. The accomplishment of 
being a good equestrian with both sexes in Eng- 
land, is considered absolutely an indispensable 
point of education, and very justly so, for scarce- 
ly any species of exercise has a happier tendency 
to develop and give strength and vigor to the 
physical system. The readers of the Pictorial 
will prize these fine engravings of the prince 
and the queen. 


“ SELEcTIONS OF Poetry.” —This admirable 
work, from the hand of Epes Sargent, and de- 
signed for exercises at school and at home, is a 
finely illustrated and really valuable book. Mr. 
Sargent’s thorough experience in classical mat- 
ters, and his ripened judgment, as it regards the 
use of the pen, are amply exhibited by this 
choice work. As its title-page indicates, it is 
calculated for the library and centre-table as well 
as the school-house. It is a work not to be over- 
looked, in this age of book-making. 


Tue Mayoratty.—We observe that the Union 
Convention, of Boston, have nominated Dr. 
Jerome V. C. Smith as candidate for mayor of 
the city. Their choice could not have fallen on 
a more worthy individual. Our readers are fa- 
miliar with the doctor, as a regular and able 
contributor to the Pictorial. 


Mrs. Barretr.—The visitors of the National 
Theatre are largely indebted to this lady’s chaste 
performance of character for the enjoyment she 
imparts. As an actress, she has barely escaped 
perfection. 


Ciuss.—Now is the time to form your clubs 
for the new year, on the Pictorial. Read the 
terms, and send in your names. It is a rare 
chance. 


Musicat.—Ole Bull, Strakosch and Patti 
have been voncerting together out West. 


Miss Lenmann.—This lady is becoming « 
favorite with our citizens. 


*4__»__ 
MARRIAGES CSS. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John C. Piper to 
Miss Mary Ann Clark. 

By Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Michael B. Munroe to Mrs. 
Naney Donaldson. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Richard H Healey to Miss Mary 


Quigg. 

Mr. William H. DeCosta, of the Charlestown City Ad- 
vertiser, to Miss \ugusta Ann Dennen 

By Rev. Mr. Norris, Mr. Alexander Cleary to Miss Mar- 
garet Brodie of Derby Line, Vt 

At East Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Henry 
Whitney, Jr. to Miss Martha R. Hastings 

At South Dedham, 8. D. Bacon, of Boston, to Miss Ma- 
ria E. Morse. 

At Lynn, by Rev Mr. Baker, Mr. Joshua Patch to Miss 
Abby k. Baker. 

At south Reading, Mr. John T. Burgess, of New York, 
to Miss Ellen M. Eustis 

At Lexington, Mr. sidney G. Davia. of the firm of Bige- 
low & Davis, Boston, to Mrs. Mary Sinclair. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr Boyden, Mr. Henry C. Acker- 
man to Miss Lucy 8. Graves, of Danvers. 

At Lowell, Mr. Benjamin Parker, of Boston, to Miss 
Eunice 8. Thurston. 

t Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Moses B Pike 

to » Mary &. Sawyer, both of Salisbury. 

At New Bedford. by Rev. Mr Eldridge, Mr. Thomas 8S. 
Bryant, to Miss Sephronia W. Phinney. 

At Grafton, by Kev. Mr. Biscoe, Mr. Alfred Pettis to 
Miss Ellen Emerson. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Dr. Smalley, Mr. Edwin H. Wood 
to Miss Calista M. Johnson. 
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DEATH 

In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth 8. Phelps, 36; Mrs Eliza- 
beth King, 60; Mrs. Maury M. Ball, 71; Mr. Charles H. 
Roulstone 38; Mrs Emily 8. Jones, 22; Mrs. Helen M. 
Crocker ; Miss Eliza J McManus, 17; Mrs. Elizabeth 0. 
Niles, 23 

At East Boston. Miss Harriet M. Huntress, 29. 

At Koxbury, Miss Evelina Watson, 37. 

At West Roxbury, Mrs Judith Locke, ¥1. 

At Somerville. Mr. Theodore A. Eaton. 41. 

At Cambridgeport Mary Lizzie Dodge, 5. 

At Malden, Mr. George Nichols, 44. 

At West Newton, Mrs. Miriam G. Dix, 28. 

At Taunton, Mr. Benjamin Seaver, 54. 

At Abington, Mrs. Sarah C. Baker, 23 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Abigail D Cheever, 52. 

At Sutton, Mrs. abigail 3. Hall, 68 

At Scituate, Mrs. Elizabeth Pearson, 83. 

At Holden, Mr. Franklin Dunn, 30 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Rebecea Sherman, 85. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Merab Pinkham, 68 

At Worcester, Mr Samuel Henderson, 82. 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Charlotte Morton, 64 

At Kennebunk, Me., Miss Mary Storer, 21. 

At New York, Mrs Mary E. Loucon, 22. 

At Woodstock, Vt., Mrs Esther Warren, 92. 

At St. Domingo, Oct 30, of yellow fever. Mr. Christopher 
Tilden Dalton, 23 sou of James Dalton, Esq., of this city. 
and of the firm of Messrs. Kettell, Collins & Co. 

Lost overt oard from ship Rockall, Sept 3, on the pas- 
sage from Boston to Caleutta, Mr. Kichard Roherson, of 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city m the known worl, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hem i- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, beth male and fema_e. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also Le 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, menufactured expressly for it.—pre-, 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specinu 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter art 
iilustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantlr, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hoid- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoicing ail 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined exceilencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 


(> Une copy of the FLAG or ovr Unton, and one copy 
of the PictoRIAL DRAWING-KOOM COMPANION, One j eur, 
for $5 WW. 

The Prcroxtat Drawixa-Room Companion may te 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

every SATURDAY, by 
F. GULEASON, Boston, Masa. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS.» 


FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York 
WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
M. & HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore St., Baltin ore. 
C. BAGLEY, 118 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louie. 
recewed at rither of the abore places 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
OLD SONGS. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 
Old songs are old friends, and though homely, 
We love them, we cannot tell why ; 
And even their look, speaking dumbly, 
Oft calls forth a tear from the eye. 
Though simple the strain, and old fashioned, 
We love them, and shall love them still ; 
Far more than bravuras impassioned, 
Though given with a vocalist’s skill. 


Old songs are the memory of morning, 
All tinged with its rosiest rays ; 

And with them we hail the returning 
Of the joy of life’s earlier days. 

The loves that we loved, and the feeling 
That dwelt in the bosom of yore ; 

All, all with the gentle strain stealing, 
Come back to existence once more. 


New songs for the banquet and festa— 
New dances for misses just out— 
New robes for the votive of Vesta— 
New modes for the season's first rout ; 
But if we'd recall early hours, 
And the joy that to memory belongs, 
And the time when we walked but on flowers, 
QO, sing us again the old songs. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AS A MAN, A STATESMAN AND A JURIST. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


* Leaves have their time to fade, 
And tlowers to fall, 
But all are thine, O Death !” 

With the fading leaf has fallen from the tree 
of national renown one possessing an almost un- 
exampled combination of powers, each unrivalled 
in degree, and unimpaired to the last. In speak- 
ing of the great jurist, matchless orator and con- 
summate statesman, whom I need hardly name, 
because no other name is in every one’s mouth 
to-day, I feel that there is no one remaining to 
utter his eulogy—none but a mind capacious as 
his own could bring such various greatness home 
to our sympathy. 

His career, as a public man, has almost made 
us forget his earlier fame at the bar. The two, 
indeed, seem incompatible, as Judge Sprague 
lately remarked; one requiring synthesis, the 
other analysis; on? demanding comprehensive 
combination, the oth*r ingenious dissection ; 
one substituting the fervid glow of imagination 
for the learned research on which the other de- 
pends; so that those who excel before a jury are 
hardly noticed in the halls of Congress, and men 
who give themselves to political life, find that 
mistress, the Law, withdrawing her 
smiles from them forever. 

Another melancholy experience of the pleader 
—though learned as Luther Martin, irresistible 
as Mason, profound as Pinckney and gifted as 
Dexter—seldom does he leave anything behind 
Still less will 
his printed page take rank with the classics of 


jealous 


but the “shadow of a name.” 


the world, go abroad wherever his language is 
spoken, become the study of the young and the 
aspiration of the ambitious, and even while he 
lives enter into the history and literature of his 
age. 

But Mr. Webster achieved all this. His 
thoughts were axioms, his utterances weighty as 
decrees ; principles made his ground work, the 
argument that followed seemed fused into the 
one that went before, and every clean-limbed 
word was just the word to embody his matter. 
If you miss the relief in his speeches which more 
fancy and a poetical play of words would have 
given, there is nothing for effect, nothing super- 
fluous, nothing to bewilder a jury, nothing to 
confuse or overawe a judge, nothing to excite 
temporary applause. With such granite strength 
as belonged to a brain a third greater than al- 
most any of his race, with such eloquence as at 
a moment could crowd the largest hall, even 
upon the driest theme, it is the boast of the Suf- 
folk Bar that their leader strengthened by his 
every stroke the foundations of right, and lifted 
the pillars of eternal justice higher towards the 
tented heavens. 

Studying his case on all sides, bringing to it 
patient learning, unfaltering memory, rare pres- 
ence of mind, a rapidly comprehensive thought, 
setting it forth on the broadest ground, and plac- 
ing the tribunal he was addressing to sce pre- 
cisely what he saw, though he sought not imme- 
diate effect, as great lawyers, like Erskine, have 
often done, he made such impressions on the 
young, even, as can never be effaced, and cast 


such a spell around, as once, at least, overcame 
the marble-like Marshall, and awed those dis- 
tinguished men, who, most of them lawyers 
alone, held the arena unquestioned, when his 
Dartmouth college argument seated him, as an 
equal, among his peers, in the Supreme Court at 
Washington. 

But for his recent triumph in New Jersey, we 
might have called his legal pre-eminence the 
opening chapter of his life. But at Trenton, we 
find the statesman, on whom the care of the na- 
tion rested, whose patriotic thought was brood- 
ing wherever the flag of his country floated, 
nay, wherever the sacred name of freedom was 
named, at the age of threescore and ten, argu- 
ing, with success one of the most difficult cases 
which American litigation has produced. 

As an orator, his massive grandeur of intel- 
lect, his unadorned power of utterance, have 
never been surpassed—never, we think, in any 
country, any age. And it is something to thank 
God for, to have known this human Niagara, 
those thunder-tones of emphasis, that ocean 
swell, which human voice and yet created instru- 
ment have not rivalled. To be sure, his princi- 
pal speeches will live in the printed page, aided 
by the affection of one who is as a Cicero to our 
American Demosthenes ; who has done ail that 
rhetorical art can to perfect the form of utter- 
ances that fell like newly-stamped coin from his 
But his greater manner when he 
was aroused, his stern simplicity, unassumed 


majestic lips. 


authority, sometimes moral grandeur, no book 
san contain, no eulogy, not even by Everett, ex- 
press. It must be told, as a precious tradition, 
by this generation, to the next, must linger 
among the intellectual heirlooms of New Eng- 
land, must pass down, unchallenged, to the same 
distant day that will remember England perhaps 
by the lightning of Chatham, and Greece, by the 
thunder of Demosthenes. He was their brother. 
And yet, there were times when he failed to in- 
terest, because he was not interested himself. 
There were speeches which could not have satis- 
fied his own mind, as they did not the high ex- 
pectations of his audience. And this, I suppose 
necessary to his peculiar greatness. A smaller 
brain might have made much, even of these 
trifles. As Mr. Pitt, when suddenly called to 
address a school of boys, had not a word to say, 
and, after twisting his hat, retired in mortifica- 
tion, there were small matters on which Mr. 
Webster could not be great, and probably did 
not care to be; and on these he needed the fig- 
ures of Wirt and the earnestness of Choate, the 
grace of Everett and the persuasiveness of Clay. 
He was not, certainly, so nobly imaginative as 
Burke, not so pleasing and melodious as Clay, 
not so rhetorically rich as Wirt, not so fiery as 
Patrick Henry, yet still, in his calm dignity, a 
king, whose like we shall ne’er look upon again 
in this century, if ever upon this continent. 
While this splendid triumvirate, Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster—the south, the west and the 
north—made that senate-chamber the grandest 
arena which human intellect ever had, Webster 
was ever the personal friend of his opponents. 
“ Shoulder to shoulder” he went with them for 
With them he 
Under 


the country, the whole country. 
frowned away assaults upon character. 
all exasperations there and abroad, now de- 
nounced as the merchant’s hireling, and now as 
the bond-slave of the manufacturer, he heeded 
it no more than the rock heeds the surf which 
tosses the weeds upon its side,—he was, indeed, 
that rock which no current could turn, no tem- 
pest upheave. Immortal are those words which 
closed his unequalled debate with Gen. Hayne, 
words which never can be forgotten, while any- 
thing remains of New England; words which 
his guardian angel may have whispered to his 
failing ear, as one suggested, while she waited to 
waft away his spirit. 

“When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not sce 
him shining on the broken and dishonored frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union—on States dis- 
cordant, dissevered and belligerent! Let their 
last lingering glance behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the republic still full high advanced, its arms 
and trophies streaming in all their original lus- 
tre, not a stripe erased, not a single star obscur- 
<«d, bearing for its motto everywhere, spread all 
over in characters of living light, blazing on all 
its ample folds, as they float over sea and over 
land, that sentiment dear to every American 
heart—Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 


and inseparable 


Of Mr. Webster as the statesman, it is even 
more presumptuous for me to speak, than of the 
orator and the jurist; yet this was his choicest 
crown, and the closing epoch of his history. 


That title which he loved best, which he so nobly 


earned, and so proudly wore, no other statesman 
will challenge, no future day will feel as fully as 
the present. Much of what is now constitutional 
law, the “ Defender of the Constitution” was 
the first to draw forth from the original compact. 
When he commenced his argument in behelf of 
Dartmouth College, Judge Story thought that 
nothing could be said on that side, but, before 
he finished, the whole court were satisfied that 
college-corporations possess rights which no 
State can violate. His great senate speeches 
establish other constitutional principles, then 
questioned, but now undoubted. Nullification 
his club of Hercules is commonly thought to 
have demolished. Next after Madison, he de- 
served, I am assured, to be called Father of the 
Constitution. While many of us at the north 
regret the stand he took on a painfully agitating 
question, yet no honors and no monuments can 
discharge the debt which the whole country owes 
him for offering up to its integral unity, every 
sectional fecling and every personal thought. 

He did not need the presidency for his fame. 
It needed him for its strength, energy and confi- 
It will miss that 
strong arm which gave it so paternal an embrace. 
A cabinet not headed by the late Secretary of 
State, may well pray to be delivered from those 
straits of difficulty through which his strong 
hand held the ship’s helm steadily to the port. 
Nobler is it to ask why Ciesar’s statue stands 
not among the idols of the people, than for any 
to question its place in the Walhalla of our 
heroes. 


dence at home and abroad. 


Such a lofty intellect was rather to be admired 
than loved. After one of his efforts, which Mr. 
Calhoun declared had saved the Union, that 
generous statesman remarked, ‘‘ Webster ought 
to be President ;” 
ed, “ but is too great a man ever to be. 


and, pausing a moment, add- 
” Thou- 
sands were awed by his massive intellect, who 
little suspected the great heart so reverential to 
the father whose declining days he blest, so ten- 
derly fond of the brother’s memory, so faithful 
in friendship, so generous in affection, so wor- 
shipped by all who were favored with his 
intimacy. 

That he “gave not up to party what was 
meant for mankind,” hear how the entire heart 
of the nation “beats heavily at his grave!” 
Each of our cities solemnizing his departure. 
Men of all parties, on the eve of an embittering 
political struggle, vieing in his eulogy. A spon- 
taneous, unpremeditated, individual lament, ris- 
ing up from the fisherman over whom he held 
the gis of protection ; the farmer, whose health- 
ful labors he loved to share, the last objects he 
looked out upon being those noble cattle of 
which he was so fond ; the merchant, whose ad- 
ventures he defended from sudden change of 
policy at home, and the peril of boundary wars 
with nations abroad; the manufacturer, whom 
he saw prophetically securing our independence 
of foreign supplies, yet feeding the foreign hordes 
whom oppression forces upon us—a lament no 
Repub- 


Reverence is 


more honorable to him than ourselves ! 
lics are not uniformly ungrateful. 
not quite dead. Admiration for such splendid 
patriotism will find a voice. Our mourning is 
far nobler than that of England for her Iron 
Duke—than Europe has felt for any who have 
been born to office and honor, and have lavished 
wealth and fame around them. We mourn for 
one who wept the thanks he could not speak, 
when his father promised to part with every acre 
sooner than deprive him of an education,—who 
afterwards kept a school himself, to secure the 
same privilege to a brother, but who, thus un- 
aided, thus self-made, strengthened, immeasura- 
bly, the institutions handed us by the patriot- 
fathers, who seemed, indeed, to have settled, in 
those few years of senatorial life, the chief ques- 
tions which could agitate a republic like our own. 
Himself rather a pyramid than apillar; nay, a 
star, guiding not only while he lived in the body, 
but now that he “still lives” only in that ma- 


jestic presence which will be remembered by our 


children, and our children’s children, as a house- 
in that immortality 
which brightened around him as he passed on, 


hold word—* still lives 


and crowned his last hours with a glory like the 
gorgeousness of that autumnal foliage, which 
made his death-shroud. 

Nor may we forget that other nations mourn 
with ours ; that wherever liberty was in peril and 
humanity oppressed, whether on the plains of 
South America, among the ruins of Greece, or 
the fields of Hungary, his voice sounded as the 
clarion-cry of freedom. Shortly after his man- 
ful rebuke of that despotism which, more even 
than Russia, overawes Europe and stifles Italy, I 


witnessed along the Mediterranean shores, and 
especially at Athens, the ecstacy of hope inspired 
by his brave of Austrian tyranny. 
Wherever the languages of civilization went, 


defiance 


they bore that letter to Hulseman ; and America 
was heard, speaking encouragement to the op- 
It was 
felt that the great republic of the west made 
common cause with republican hopes throughout 
the world. 


pressed, and warning to the oppressor. 


But “nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving of it.” In the autumn of the year, the 
autumn of his life, the autumn of his powers and 
fame, before a new administration could place 
him in a less prominent position, with dear 
friends around and no unfulfilled tasks before 
him, we have yet more to rejoice that he leaned 
on that staff which can alone support through 
the dark valley—that “the Gospel was, as he 
said, his promise of immortality’’—that a su- 
preme sentiment of religion pervaded his capa- 
cious mind—that the majesty of Job thrilled him 
and the love of John comforted him—that to 
pray with his household on special occasions was 
his pleasure, and to unite in tender, religious 
conversation, his cherished privilege—that the 
Secretary of State, whose iron pen struck as a 
dagger into the hearts of tyrants, the senator, 
whose logic was the eloquence of truth, the 
statesman, able, like Atlas, to bear the world on 
his broad shoulders, the mightiest intellect, per- 
haps, which has ever been veiled in humanity, 
gave hearty homage not to any creed or sect, 
not to any ceremony or “ism,” but to Chris- 
tianity in its breadth and depth, its solemnity 
and its promise, its law and its love ! 

Often as it had been my happiness to hear him 
here at the west, in the Senate chamber, I have 
still been surprised, not at the fact testitied to by 
his pastor, that never man, in any profession or 
condition, spoke and thought always with such 
awful reverence of Deity—no lightness, no fa- 
miliar allusions to God or his attributes ever es- 
caping him—but I have been surprised at the 
freedom and fallness with which his more sacred 
feelings were shown forth among his dearest 
“What,” said he upon his deathbed, 
“would be the condition of any of us without 
the hope of immortality, and what is there to 
rest that hope upon, save the Gospel?” And af- 
terwards, “‘ My general wish on earth has been 
to do my Maker’s will. I thank him; thank 
him for these beloved objects, for the blessings 


friends. 


that surround me, for my nature and associa- 
I thank him that Iam to die under so 
many circumstances of love and affection.” His 


tions. 


reading from the sermon on the mount, one Sab- 
bath morning, when he conducted the worship 
of his household, those present say they can nev- 
er forget, especially in the intense emphasis 
which he gave to the striking passage upon for- 
giveness. And, on a subsequent morning, his 
pastor was requested to read, in their connection, 
those touching words, “ Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief; and to dwell on that ten- 
der clause in the Saviour’s prayer, ‘“ Holy Fath- 
er, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may be one as we 
are.” 

And so this oak-leaf faded and fell, rather 
vanished from our sight, and was borne away by 
The “mighty man, and the 
prudent, the honorable man, the counsellor and 
Sung to by 
the sea, which he loved as a thing of life, 


invisible hands. 


” 


the eloquent orator is taken away. 


watched around by all whom he cherished on 
earth, anxiously prayed for by thousands of pat- 
riot hearts, quietly reposing on the spot his own 
hand beautitied, a spot which will be honored by 
us next to Mount Vernon, he has died, indeed, 


” 


“as though he had been studied in his death. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HILL OF SCIENCE, 


¥ WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


When the pale student gains the dizzy height, 

And treads the unknown paths on learning’s scroll, 

A sudden glory, with a dazzling light, 

Floods the deep chambers of his trembling soul. 

liow thrills his heart—how quick its pulses beat— 

As up hope’s ladder-rounds he now ascends, 

And sees the golden-pointed turrets meet 

The skies of fame—at which his journey ends. 

On the untrodden heights he now surveys 

The struggle of the busy world below ; 

And, like a stoic, calmly feels that days 

Were few, since he, like them, for truth to know, 

Bent to the stern task of an upward flight 

High on the hill of science, where there glows a heavenly 
light. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 


ROOM COMPANION. 


THE WEBSTER OBSEQUIES, 


The 30th day of November, 1852, will long be 
memorable as that on which the citizens of Bos- 
ton and vicinity turned out en masse to form a 
funeral cortege and to march in procession to 
Faneuil Hail, where was delivered the eulogy by 
Hon. Geo. S. Hillard. On page 392, our artist 
has presented a view of the scene, giving the 
readers an idea of the column of march, by a 
sketch taken during the moving of the immense 
body of military and civilians. It was a most 
imposing scene, and one which will long be re- 
membered. The day was a fine one, and every- 
thing passed off in good taste. The route of the 
procession was generally draped with mourning 
devices, as variously as possible, some very elab- 
orate and beautiful. If we may believe the city 
press, and perhaps our own convictions, our 
Publishing Hall,decorated by the skilful hand of 
Mr. Yale, was unsurpassed in its appropriate 
draping and solemn decorations for the occasion. 
The town, from an early hour of the morning, 
was crowded with embassies from the neighbor- 
hood, either destined to swell the ranks of the 
procession, or as lookers on. On page 393, we 
have given a medallion picture of the honored 
son of America, Webster,—appropriately set in 
a mourning wreath of weeping willows, etc , as 
cmblematical of the sad occasion, and forming a 
picture of great interest at this time. 

The following is the order in which the pro- 
cession marched over the route: Military escort 
under command of Brigadier General Samuel 
Andrews. Suffolk Brass Band. Battalion of 
Cavalry under command of Major J. T. Pierce: 
—National Lancers, Capt. Gipson; Light Dra- 
goons, Capt. Wright. Salem Brass Band. Ar- 
tillery Regiment, with mounted field pieces, un- 
der command of Colonel Cowdin :—Washington 
Artillery, Capt. Bullock ; Boston Artillery, Capt. 
Evans; Cowdin Phalanx, Capt. Wardwell ; 
Roxbury Artillery, Capt. Webber; Columbian 
Artillery, Lieut. Doherty; Gloucester Artillery, 
Capt. Cook; Lynn Artillery, Capt. Herbert. 
Brigade Band. Regiment of Light Infantry un- 
command of Colonel Holbrook :—Pulaski 
Guards, Capt. Wright; City Guards, Capt. 
French; New England Guards, Capt. Henshaw; 
Boston Light Guards, Lieut. Coverly ; Indepen- 
dent Fusileers, Capt. Mitchell ; National Guard, 
Lieut. Walker; Washington Light Guard, Capt. 
Flagg; Boston Light Infantry, Capt. Ashley. 
Colonel Green and Staff. Cambridge City 
Guards, Capt. Meecham; Richardson Guards, 
Licut. Dearborn ; Stoneham Light Guards, Capt. 
Dyke; Winchester Light Guards, Capt. Prince; 
Mechanic Riflemen, Capt. Adams; Veteran As- 
sociation, Capt. Calfe. Then came Gen. John 
S. Tyler, chief marshal of the day, and his aids, 
followed by Next came the Inde- 
pendent Cadets, under command of Colonel T. 
C. Amory—accompanied by the Winchester 
Brass Band,—as a guard of honor to his Excel- 
lency the Governor, and the Executive Council ; 
followed by the Boston School Committee, the 
Sergeant at-Arms, Senators and Representatives 
of Massachusetts, and the Webster Executive 
Committee. The third division was headed by 
the Newton Brass Band, and contained the 
members of the New Hampshire Legislature, the 


der 


carriages. 


City Governments of Charlestown, and a delega- 
tion from Springfield. The fourth division was 
headed by the Lowell Brass Band, and contain- 


” Massachu- 


ed the “ Sons of New Hampshire, 
setts Society of Cincinnati,” (in carriages), the 
“Cape Cod Association,” with the Braintree 
Brass Band, the “ Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic Association,” and the “ Mercantile Libra- 
ry Association,” with the American Brass Band. 
The fifth division contained the “ Scots’ Chari- 
table Society,” and was headed by the Roxbury 
Brass Band and a Highland piper, and the 
“ Boston Irish Protestant Mutual Relief Society.” 
The sixth division was headed by the Boston 
Brass Band, and contained citizens of Charles- 
town, three out-of-town fire companies, the 
‘“ Bunker Hill Boys,” and the *‘ Sons of Maine,” 
in strong force. The seventh division was head- 
ed by the Dedham Brass Band, and contained 
the “ Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Associa- 
tion,” the “Boston Boy’s Webster Club,” and 
the “Jamaica Plain Boys.” The eighth divi- 
sion was headed by the Easton Brass Band, and 
contained various associations. The cavalcade 
composed the ninth division, which was very 
numerous, embracing horsemen from various ad- 
jacent towns and cities. The procession was 
quite fall; but the number of people that crowd- 
ed the streets to view it as it passed, was the larg- 
est ever seen in this city at this season of the vear. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Two men have been arrested in Troy, N. Y., 
for robbing graves. 

A large number of spurious gold dollars are 
said to be in circulation. 

Tartary and Persia are presumed to have been 
the original country of wheat, rye and oats. 

A valuable copper mine was recently discov- 
ered near Culpepper Court House, Va. 

The trade between this city and California 
has increased 100 per cent. in a year. 

Five thousand dollars have been subscribed 
towards the endowment of the Delaware College. 


They have live lobsters and fresh halibut at 
Chicago, received all the way from Boston. 


The American lakes contain more than half 
the amount of fresh water on the globe. 

A merchant has cleared $40,000 by flour 
shipped to California this season. 

The University of Oxford has 1800 students, 
and an annual revenue of $800,000. 


The death of Mr. Gilbert, senior editor of the 
Alta Californian, is announced in the latest Cal- 
ifornia papers. 

Letters are delivered to vessels lying in the 
river Thames, by carriers in boats, who row 
from ship to ship. 

Three cent pieces are getting to be numerous. 
A million and a half of them are made at the 
mint, a month, 


That which we call kindness or affection, is 
interest ; and we love one another only for our 
own ends. 

From $200 to $300 worth of silver spoons 
were stolen from the Mansion House in Troy, 
N. Y., on Sunday night lately. 

The Valley Cotton Factory on the Shenan- 
doah, above Baltimore, was entirely destroyed 
by fire on the 18th. 

The doors of the Boston police court opened 
with thirty-four cases, Monday morning week, 
mostly devotees to the bottle. 

Miss Rebecca Bulwer has been arrested in 
Fall River on a charge of having set fire to sev- 
eral buildings in Medford. 

Mr. Henry Harper, Jr., of Pocahontas county, 
Va., killed himself a few days ago, by cutting 
the artery in his thigh. 


Foreigners arriving in the states of Russia are 
compelled to make a declaration of the amount 
of money they have with them. 


The owners of the steamer Atlantic, lost on 
lake Erie by collision with the propeller Ogdens- 
burg, have sued the owners of the latter for the 
loss, and claim $100,000. 

Some ladies will forgive silliness; but none 
ill manners. And there are few capable of judg- 
ing of your learning or genius ; but all, of your 
behaviour. 

A man was found upon the track of the Bos- 
ton and Providence railroad, in the town of 
Mansfield, on Saturday morning week, supposed 
to have been killed by the express train. 

The Greenfield Courier states that Adaline 
Phelps, of Northfield, has been arrested and com- 
mitted for trial, on a charge of poisoning her 
father by putting mercury or arsenic into his 
milk. 

A married man, 45 years of age, and a young 
girl 18, were arrested on Saturday w eck, on 
board a California steamer; the former having 
eloped from Boston, where he had left a wife and 
family. 

It is ill manners to trouble people with talking 
too much either of yourself, or your affairs. If 
you are full of yourself, consider, that you, or 
your affairs, are not so interesting to other peo- 
ple as to you. 

Havana letter writers state that recently two, 
and probably several, cargoes of slaves have been 
landed in Cuba. On one of them it is stated 
that the captain-general received a bribe of 
$17,000, 

In Ohio city, the telegraph wires which were 
blown partially down by a storm, caught the top 
of a buggy in which Mr. Prentiss, and his wife, 
of Cleveland, were riding, tore it off, and consid- 
erably injured the lady. 

The Androscoggin Railroad is now completed 
to Livermore Falls, and regular passenger trains 
commenced running from Leeds—its junction 
with the Androscoggin and Kennebec road—to 
Livermore Falls last Monday. 

Susan M. Learned recovered $3500 from 
Alfred Watkins for breach of promise of mar- 
riage in Albany, on the 18th ult. The lady is 
only 21 years of age, but the gentleman is 56. 
The latter, however, is worth $100,000. 


A dwarf ear of corn, a real Tom Thumb of its 
kind, has been sent to the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser, by Mr. McCormick, who desires the editor 
to offer $100 for its mate h. It is less than an 
inch long, and a curious freak of nature. 

Col. Amasa G. Smith, while sitting on the 
rail of the Lowell Railroad Bridge, near the 
city depot, waiting for a vessel to pass through 
the draw, about a quarter past six o’clock, on 
Monday evening week, lost his balance, fell over- 
board and was drowned. His body was not re- 
covered. 

A man named C. R. Armstrong, from Maine, 
arrived in New York on Friday, and sold $200 
worth of axe handles next day. He was swin- 
dled out of the whole amount of his hard earn- 
ings at a mock auction shop. Part of the sum 
was afterwards recovered, through the interfer- 
ence of the police. 


Foreign _ Miscellany. 


There are five hundred and three species of 
birds, in Europe. 

There are no signs or door-plates in the Egyp- 
tian cities. 


The finest emerald comes from the veins of 
clay-slate, in the valleys of New Grenada. 

Advices from Madrid state that no anxiety ex- 
isted there with regard to the Crescent City aifair. 


A line of powerful screw steamers is about to 
commence running between England and Aus- 
tralia. 


The Sultan has granted an amnesty to the 
1400 families of insurrectionary Bosnians who 
fled some months since into Austria. 


A leader of the London Times is devoted to a 
notice chiefly eulogistic of the late statesman, 
Daniel Webster. 

It is said that Hudson, the great deposed rail- 
way king, has redeemed his losses by railway 
speculation, and is now richer than ever. 

Brigadier-General Lopez Ballesteros had left 
Madrid for Cuba, to be placed under the imme- 
diate orders of the Captain-General. 

A severe shock of an earthquake had been felt 
at Malaga, which shook all the edifices and caused 
great consternation, and many families had taken 
refuge on board the vessels in the harbor. 


M. Corte, the newly appointed director of the 
Italian opera in Paris, is to receive £4000 per 
annum, asa government subscription. The rent 
to be about £3000. 

Madame Cerito is to re-appear shortly at the 
grand opera, Paris, in a new ballet, which, it is 
stated, will be “ the most fairy piece of fairy work 
ever seen upon a stage.” 

Labor is the great article of expense upon a 
farm in America, yet it is not nearly so great as 
in England, in proportion to the amount of pro- 
duce of a farm, especially if the poor rates be 
included. 

The prisons in England contain thousands of 
persons imprisoned for debt, and have been for 
many years; they do not expect ever to be set 
free. It is a barbarous custom thus to inflict on 
poverty a punishment awarded only to crimes of 
a high grade. 


The London Times states that an oflicer of the 
United States Navy has recently left England 
for the purpose of endeavoring to urge upon his 
government the importance of trying to reach 
the whale fishery of Behring’s Straits from the 
European side, by the way of Nova Zembla, in- 
tending to volunteer to conduct the expedition, 
if successful in getting one fitted out. 


Sands of Gold. 


. Little strokes fell great oaks. 
What ought to be done to day do i:—for 
to-morrow it may rain. 
God holds us accountable for our wealth 
as well as our talents. 
. The beauty of behaviour consists in the 
manner, not the matter of your discourse. 

.... Asympathy with the pains and pleasures 
of others is the foundation of our social virtues. 
Envy is fixed only on merit, and like a 
sore eye is offended with anything that is bright. 


Make your company a rarity, and people 
will value it. “Men despise what they can easily 
have. 


... Aman of genius can no more divest him- 
self of freedom of opinion than of the features of 
his face. 


.... Think like the wise, but talk like ordi- 
nary people.’ Never go out of the common road, 
but for somewhat. 


When charity walks into the lowest 
places of want, we see the beautiful purity of her 
robes most distinctly. 

The men who flatter the women do not 
know them sufficiently, and the men who only 
abuse them, do not know them at all. 


The forms and ceremonies of politeness 
may be dispensed with, in a measure, in the re- 
laxations and intimacies of one’s own fireside, 
but kind attentions never. 


Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sun- 
rise and sunset, two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, 
for they are gone forever. 

In general, that man is a coward who 
shapes his course of action by his fears; and he 
alone is a man of real courage who dares to do 
right. 

Do not sit dumb in company. That 
looks either like pride, cunning or stupidity. 
Give your opinion modestly, but freely; hear 
that of others with candor; and ever endeavor 
to find out, and to communicate truth. 


‘ Good humor is the only shield to keep 
off the darts of the satirical railer. If you have 
a quiver well stored, and are sure of hitting him 
between the joints of the harness, do not spare 
him. But you had better not bend your bow 
than miss yonr aim. 


‘ If you happen to fall into company where 
the talk runs into party, obscenity, scandal, folly, 
or vice of any kind, you had better pass for mo- 
rose or unsocial among people whose good opin- 
ion is not worth having, than shock your own 
conscience by joining in conversation which you 
must disapprove of. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a lady’s bonnet like a cupola /—Be- 
cause it covers the belle. 

Why are most pieces of villany like a candle ? 
Because they are brought to light. 

Gentility is said to be eating meat with a sil- 
ver fork, when the butcher has not been paid. 

Why is Bulwer a very industrious man ?— 
Because he wrote Night and Morning. 

The last case of absence of mind is that of a 
ship carpenter, who bit off the end of a spike and 
drove a plug of tobacco into the vessel’s bottom. 

Why is a man ascending Vesuvius like an 
Irishman trying to kiss a pretty girl ?—Because 
he wants to get at the crater’s mouth. 

Society is composed of two great classes— 
those who have more dinners than appetites, and 
those who have more appetites than dinners. 

A German writer, in a late volume on the so- 
cial condition of England, observes that thieves 
in London must be scarce, as they were offering 
rewards for them. 

A man took off his coat to show what a ter- 
rible wound he had received some years past. 
“QO,” said he, not being able to find it, “I re- 
member now, it was on my brother Bill’s arm !” 

Dobbs says if marriages are made ia heaven 
he is sorry for it—for that very many alliances 
reflect no great credit on the place. Dobbs was 
locked out, the other night, during “ that rain.” 

An excellent cld lady says the only way to 
prevent steamboat explosions i is to make the en- 
gineers “ bile their water” ashore. In her opin- 
ion, all the bustin’ is caused by “cooking the 
steam ” on board. 

Nobody likes to be nobody; but everybody is 
pleased to think himself somebody. And every- 
body is somebody; but, when anybody thinks 
himself to be somebody, he generally thinks 
everybody else to be nobody. 

Shakspeare asks : “‘ What’s in a name?” This 
only shows that Shakspeare never kept a “ fam- 
ily grocery.” If he had, he would have known 
that white beans, under the name of “ Old Govy- 
ernment Java,” sell for sixteen cents a pound. 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picror1aL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad ; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
lustrations. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLaa is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, ormoney produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


OBLIGINAL PAPDB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, .... $2 00 
SB subscribers, “ 5 00 
4 “ pT ECT 6 00 


One copy of the FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PicrogiaL Drawtna-Room ComPaANioN, one year, for $5 00. 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

> All orders should be addressed. POST PAID, to the 
PuBLISHER OF THE FLAG oF ovR UNION. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per sing’e copy. 


F. @GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND ProprieTor, Boston, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


CHINESE WATER BRAVE. 

The Chinese are a queer people, as we have more than once 
taken occasion to demonstrate in the Pictorial. ‘They do nothing 
like other people ; everything with them seems odd enough to us. 
Our picture represents what is called a Chinese Water Brave—a 
boat fighter. He is mounted upon a large hollow body and 
armed with a trident weapon. It should be explained that the 
“horse” whereon the “ brave” rides is made of pig-skin blown 
into shape; he bears a match-lock pistol, and upon the trident 
are iron rings, which he shakes to intimidate “ the barbarians.” 
The costume is the ordinary Chinese dress, the trousers being 


A CHINESE WATER BRAVE. 


tucked up. It seems really hard to realize that a nation which 
has been the author of three of the most important inventions or 
discoveries of modern times—the art of printing, the composition 
of gunpowder, and the magnetic compass—has failed to accom- 
plish what might have been expected from it. Nevertheless, it 
has been suggested that these queer water boats might be avail- 
able in the more peaceable occupation of fishing. The whole 
affair, however, is peculiarly Chinese, and is very indicative of the 
people, and their manners and customs. These have been but 
indifferently known to us in former times, but modern explora- 
tions and the copious records of travellers have placed us in full 
understanding of their peculiar institutions, to say nothing of 
the anticipated arrival of a Chinese member of congress to repre- 
sent the interests of his emigrated countrymen in California, who 
Lave been attracted hither by the luring fate of gold and the means 
of quickly realizing a fortune. Well, we shall see. Perhaps 
they will send one of these “ Water Braves !” 


TRENTON FALLS, 

Nothing can well be more beautiful and more picturesque than 
is this delightful spot, so finely represented by our artist below. 
Situated within the distance of some two hours’ drive from Utica, 
and as yet unstified by the press and throng of the mere pleasure- 
seeker, it combines within itself all that is elsewhere scattered by 
nature amid her various scenes of loveliness or grandeur. Chasms 
girdled with rock and tree, threaded here by a gentle and rapid 
current, which anon swells into a foaming and troubled stream, 
again compressed by masses of worn and dark granite, until it 
shoots in a miniature cataract (for so it must be called while the 
memory of Niagara is still fresh upon us) over the precipice which 
almost seems as if it had been reared by some old Titan, wall- 
like, to check and bar the rush of the laughing and turbulent tor- 
rent,—knolls covered with shrub and tree, here, swelling with the 
soft and springy turf which asks the wanderer to throw himself 
upon it, and, basking in the green shadows, to listen to the mur- 
mur of the waters chafing far beneath him,—there, protruding 
huge fragments of rock, overgrown with moss and lichen, damp 
with the spray of the flashing fall, that splashes and sparkles by 
them, make it one of those weird and romantic spots which well 
deserve to lure the footsteps of the wanderer, and to chain him 
to them until the necessities of life bid him back from them to the 
world, to join in the daily struggle for wealth, renown, honor, 
bread or luxury, or any of the score of chances which make up 
the sum of the travail, or constitute the reward of existeyce. 
When the accompanying sketch was taken (at the close of the 
month of May in the present year), the torrent was far more 
swollen and rapid than it ordinarily is, and in consequence some 
of the points in view were much grander than they can generally 
be. But when the course of the stream is smaller and lesser, 
Trenton Falls are perhaps far more lovely to the loiterer by their 
banks. He is enabled to thread the channel of the waters up the 
picturesque and contracted glen through which they bubble and 
foam, and as he turns every corner of its winding course, new 
and more charming views break upon him. Here are the High 
Falls, as they are called, which are presented in the cut. These 
are ordinarily broken through by large masses of rock which 
pierce and divide the less swollen waves. Here again is the fan- 
cifally lovely portion of the stream which is called the Cascade 
of the Alhambra, while Sherman Fall—the wild landscape which 
hems in the Rocky Heart, and the Village and Mill-Dam Falls, 
each presents itself under at least a score of changing and varying 
aspects, every one of which impresses itself for the moment upon 
the gazer’s mind as more picturesque and romantically lovely 
than any of those which he had previously looked upon, and com- 
bine in tracing the scenery ineffaceably upon the memory. And 
when, in addition to the charms which nature has cast around 
the spot with a more than commonly liberal hand, it is remem- 
bered that man has also contributed to its comfort and its beauty 


—that the hotel is not clogged up and pressed upon by a score of 


other buildings, but stands alone in the very heart of the scenery 
we have been attempting to give some faint idea of, we apprehend 
that we need say no more to induce those who have not previously 
visited the Trenton Falls, and have the time and the love for na- 
ture which might induce them to do so, to decide upon hurrying 
thither and pass a week or two, if not more, at the fairy spot 
upon which Providence has wrought a copy of Niagara, inferior 
indeed in grandeur, but immeasurably more graceful and lovely. 


PORTRAIT OF LOLA MONTEZ. 


We herewith present an engraving of the famous danseuse, 
Lola Montez, as she lately appeared in one of her favorite dances. 
We need not particularly refer to one so widely known, and our 
readers will remember that some months since we gave a full 
size picture of her as she appeared in this city at the Howard 
Atheneum. On her first arrival in America there was an uncon- 
trollable furore to see her on the stage ; but owing this popularity ‘ 
more to the prestige of her name than to any real talent, she has 
gradually “faded out,” to use a Yanke:-ism, and is now compar- 
atively little thought of, though in her professional engage- 
ments she still draws large and intelligent audiences. 
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